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CHAPTER 2AXLI. 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


HE summer was slowly passing. At a small and obscure sea-side 
place on the East coast, was located Mrs. Cumberland. She 
had engaged part of one of the few good houses there—houses that let 
at an enormous price in the season to visitors—and lived in it with 
Ellen Adair, and her maid to wait on her. Not Jelly this time, but the 
housemaid, Ann. Mrs. Cumberland’s own house at Dallory was being 
painted inside during her absence. She had deemed it well to leave 
Jelly in charge ; and so brought Ann instead. 

They had been at this place, Eastsea, for some weeks now; and 
Ellen privately believed that the sojourn was never coming to an end. 
Any thing more wearisome than it was to her, could not have been 
found. Arthur Bohun was in London at his uncle’s, where he had been 
staying for some time. It was several weeks since he and Ellen had 
met; to her it seemed as many months. James Bohun was still ill, 
but fluctuated much; at one time appearing to be past recovery, at 
another as if he were all but well. He would not part with Arthur; 
Sir Nash said he must not think of leaving. Under the circumstances, 
Arthur did not see his way clear to get away. 

Another person was fluctuating. And that was Mrs. Cumberland. 
Her complaint, connected with the heart, was just one of those that 
may snap life suddenly, or allow it to be prolonged for years. That 
she was gradually growing worse, there could not be a doubt of; but it 
was by almost imperceptible degrees. No change could be noted from 
day to day: it was only by comparing her present state with what it 
had been three, or six, or twelve months before, that the decay could 
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be seen. Sometimes, for days together, she would feel very ill, be quite 
unable to quit her room ; and again she would have an interval of ease, 
almost of seeming recovery, and walk and drive out daily. Dr. Rane 
had come over twice to see his mother; staying but a few hours. 
His opinion was, that she might yet, with care, live for years; and 
probably many. At the same time, he knew that there could be, 
speaking in a medical point of view, no certainty of it. 

It was during this sojourn at Eastsea, that Mrs. Cumberland received 
news from Mr. Adair. He wrote in answer to Mrs. Cumberland’s 
letter—the first of the two letters already told of—wherein she had 
spoken of the probability of Ellen’s being sought in marriage by a 
gentleman every way desirable, but in which she had omitted, probably 
from inadvertence, to mention the gentleman’s name. Mr. Adair’s 
answer, now received, was to the effect that—fully relying on Mrs. 
Cumberland’s judgment—he could not desire better for his daughter 
than that so suitable a marriage should be entered into; and accorded 
it his cordial consent. 

But this involved a most unhappy contretemps : of which no one as 
yet was, or could be, conscious. That first letter of Mrs. Cumberland’s 
had alluded to Mr. Graves: she took this consent to apply to Arthur 
Bohun. Tt takes time, as everybody knows, for a letter to get to 
Australia from England and an answer to come back again. Whether, 
during the lapse of weeks, Mrs. Cumberland actually forgot that her 
first letter had applied to Mr. Graves; or whether in her sickness, 
memory had grown confused between the two, and she remembered 
only the last letter, must ever remain a question. Certain it was, that 
she took this present cordial approbation of Mr. Adair’s to apply to 
Arthur Bohun. It might be, that she had entirely forgotten having 
written about Mr. Graves. 

With her usual reticence, she said nothing to Ellen Adair. Nota 
word. Time enough for that when Arthur Bohun should speak—if he 
ever did speak. She held the consent ready for use if necessity ever 
required .it ; and was at ease. 

“ Ellen, how you mope!” 

Ellen Adair looked up, faintly blushing at the abrupt charge, which 
came from Mrs. Cumberland. 

“Mope!” exclaimed Ellen. 

‘My dear, you do nothing else. I don’t think you like Eastsea.” 

“Not very much. At least—it’s rather dull.” 

“Well, I suppose you can but find it so; confined in-doors half my 
time, as Iam. At Niton you had often Captain Bohun to go out with: 
now you have to go alone.” 

Ellen turned away, a soft blush rising to her face at the remembrance 
of Niton. ‘Shall you be going home soon, do you think, Mrs. 
Cumberland ?” 
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“Qh dear no. I-hada note from Jelly this morning, and she says 
the house is not half done. Lazy idlers, work-people are! once you 
get them into a place you can’t get them out. But if Jelly were ready 
for us, I should not go. This air is doing me good on the whole, 
Perhaps I shall stay the winter here.” 

Ellen’s heart fell within her. All the autumn in this place, that verily 
seemed to her like the fag end of the world, and all the winter! Should 
she ever again get the chance of seeing her heart’s love, Arthur Bohun ? 
And he ?—perhaps he was forgetting her. 

“Do you feel well enough to come out, Mrs. Cumberland ?” 

“No. Iam sorry, Ellen, but you must go alone. Get your things 
on at once, child: the afternoon will be passing.” 

Ellen sighed. It was of no moment to her whether she went out or 
stayed in: she obeyed mechanically, and went forth. 

The sunshine played in small sparkles on the clear blue sea, ever 
changing its hue for one different and more beautiful, as the light 
autumn clouds floated above it in the sky. Ellen Adair sat in a 
sheltered place and watched it. It was her favourite seat: one hewn 
out of the rocks, and apparently frequented only by herself, as she had 
never yet been disturbed in it. Except the small strip of beach before 
her, nothing was to be seen from it but the sea and the sky. Over-head, 
she could hear the children’s voices at play: the tide below was coming 
in with gentle monotony. Ellen had a book with her, and she had her 
diary ; she had read a few pages in the one, she had written some lines 
in pencil in the other: and so the hours passed,.and she was utterly 
dreary. The weary day was but the type of the other weary days that 
at present made the sum total. 

“Will it ever come to an end?” she murmured, having watched a 
tiny pleasure-boat shoot past and disappear, leaving her to her silent 
solitude. ‘Shall we ever get back to Dallory Ham, and—and the 
friends that live there? I suppose a winter might be got through in 
this place, and one be alive at the end of it, but 4 

A gentleman in deep mourning walking by on the strip of beach, 
looking this way, looking that. Ellen’s thoughts were cut short sum- 
marily, and she rose with a faint cry: the cry of intense joy that is so 
near akin in its sound to that of exquisite pain. 

For it was no other than Captain Arthur Bohun. He had not heard 
it; but he saw her: it was for her he had been looking: and he turned 
to her with an outstretched hand. For a moment she felt utterly bewil- 
dered, half doubting the reality of the vision. But oh yes, it was he ; 
it was he! The sea, and the sky, and the rocks, and the monotony— 
they had all changed into paradise. 

“How do you do, Ellen?” 

Nothing more than this common-place greeting was spoken. They 
stood in silence, their hands clasped. His lips were quivering slightly, 
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proving how ardent was the feeling that stirred him, at this, their renewed 
meeting ; Ellen, blushing and paling by turns, was agitated almost to 
pain. A long look in each other’s eyes: both saw what the meeting 
was to the other. Sitting down quietly by her side on the ledge of 
rock, he accounted for his unexpected appearance. On his arrival at 
Eastsea that afternoon, he had gone at once to call at Mrs. Cumber- 
land’s. Ann said her mistress was lying down, and that Miss Adair 
was on the beach. 

‘Did you think I was never coming to see you, Ellen? I did. I 
could not get away from my uncle’s while James was so ill.” 

“Is he—dead ?” hesitated Ellen, looking pointedly at the black 
clothes. 

“Oh no. It is a cousin of Sir Nash’s and of my father’s who is 
dead : a very old man who has lived for years in the south of France. 
James Bohun is very much better.” 

“‘T thought, by the deep mourning, it must be he.” 

“Ts it deep? I suppose it looks so, being all black. We men can- 
not put on what you ladies call half mourning. Neither should I wish 
to in the present instance, for the good old man has been generous 
to me.” 

They fell into silence, each feeling the rapture of the other’s presence, 
after the prolonged separation, as something more than human. So in- 
tense was it that Ellen, at least, might have been content to die in it 
there and then. The sea changed ever its beautiful colours, the sky 
seemed to smile on them, the children played over-head, a flute from 
some unseen boat in the distance was playing softly. No: Eden never 
could have been sweeter than this. 

‘“‘ What have you been doing, all this while by yourself at Eastsea?” 
he at length asked her. 

“Very much what I am now, I think—sitting here to watch the sea,” 
she answered. ‘There has been nothing else to do. It was always 
dull.” 

“Has Mrs. Cumberland had any visitors ?” 

“Dr. Rane has been here twice. He gives a poor account of things 
at Dallory. The strike shows no signs of coming to an end ; and the 
men are in want.” 

“So Dick says. I get a letter from him sometimes.” 

A great amount of talking, this. They lapsed. into silence again. 
The tide turned ; a big steamer went by in the distance. 

“Do you hear that, Ellen?” ¢ 

A man’s soft tenor voice had struck up a love song over-head : 
“ Ellen Adair.” Robin Adair, as the world more often has it. Arthur 
Bohun used to hear it sung as “ Ellin Adair,” when he was recovering 
from his wound-in Ireland; the Irish insisted on it that that was the 
original song; and he had sometimes got Ellen to sing it so for him 
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since. The children ceased their play; the verses went on, and they, 
these unseen two below the rocks, listened to the end, catching every 
word distinctly. 
*¢ Vet her I loved so well, 
Still in my heart shall dwell. 
Oh! I shall ne’er forget 
Ellen Adair.” 


“‘ Nor I,” softly spoke Arthur, as the refrain died away. 
They quitted the seat at length. As they passed through the town, 
the man was singing before a house: “ The Minstrel Boy.” His hat 
. was in his hand; he looked as though he had seen better days and 
might have been a gentleman once. Captain Bohun put a shilling into 
the hat. 

Mrs. Cumberland was up when they got in. Ann had told her of 
Captain Bohun’s appearance and that he had gone to find Miss Adair, 
Mrs, Cumberland took a few minutes for consideration, and then de- 
cided on her course of conduct: and that was, to speak to Captain 
Bohun, ~ 

It might have been all very well, while she was armed with no 
authority, tacitly to countenance Captain Bohun’s frequent visits: but 
now that she had authority, she deemed it right, in justice to Ellen, to 
take a different standing. If Captain Bohun had serious intentions, 
well and good; if not, she should request him to bring the intimacy to 
a close. Feeling the responsibility that lay upon her as the sole guar- 
dian in Europe of Ellen Adair, she thought she should be justified in 
saying thus much: for, unless Arthur Bohun purposed to make the 
young lady his wife, it was cruel to allow her to love him, 

When Mrs. Cumberland once made her mind up to any resolve, she 
did not usually lose time in putting it in practice: and she lost none 
here. Taking the opportunity this same evening, when Ellen was out 
of the room, sent from it by herself on some errand of excuse, she 
spoke to Captain Bohun. 

But the most fastidious man living could not have taken exception to 
what she said. She spoke entirely as a lady. Captain Bohun’s ap- 
pearance that day at Eastsea—coupled with the remembrance of his 
frequent sojourns at Niton when they were staying there, and his con- 
stant visits to her house at Dallory Ham—had revived a faint idea that 
had sometimes presented itself to her mind: namely, that he might be 
growing attached to Ellen Adair. Mrs. Cumberland did not wish to 
enlarge on this point ; it might be, or it might not be ; Captain Bohun 
alone knew; perhaps she was wholly mistaken: all she wished to say 
was this—that if Captain Bohun /ad no future thoughts in regard to 
Miss Adair, she must request him to terminate his intimacy at once, 
When she got back to Dallory Ham she would be glad to see him at 

her house occasionally, just as any other visitor ; but nothing more, 
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To this Arthur Bohun answered candidly enough. He did like 
Ellen Adair : if circumstances permitted he would be only too glad to 
make her his wife: but, as Mrs. Cumberland knew, he had hitherto 
been very poor. As he pleased, Mrs. Cumberland remarked ; the mat- 
ter was entirely for his own consideration , she did not attempt to press 
it, one way or the other: if he saw no chance of his circumstances im-_ 
proving, he should freely say so, and terminate his visits : she could not 
allow Ellen to-be played with. And upon that, Arthur begged to have 
the night for reflection ; he would see Mrs. Cumberland in the morning, 
and give her his decision. 

It was left at that. When Ellen returned to the room—entirely un- . 
suspicious of what had been said during her few minutes’ absence from 
it—Captain Bohun took his departure. Arrived at the hotel where he 
had put up, he devoted himself to the consideration of the grave ques- 
tion, weighing it in all its. bearings as fairly as his love for Ellen allowed 
him to do.. Of course that biased him. 

He had enough to marry upon now. By the death of the relative 
for whom he was in mourning, he had come into about eight hundred a 
year. With his own income, that made twelve. Quite sufficient to 
begin upon, though he was a Bohun. But—there were deterring con- 
siderations. In some way, as he suspected, his mother, in her fear of 
Ellen Adair, had contrived to instil a suspicion into the mind of Sir 
Nash, that Arthur, unless he were closely controlled, might be making 
a very disgraceful mésalliance. Sir Nash had all the pride of the 
Bohuns, and it frightened him. He spoke to Arthur, telling him that 
unless he married entirely to the approbation of his family, he should 
never allow him to succeed to the estates. No, nor to the title if he 
could help it. If James died, he, Sir Nash, would marry first, and leave 
direct heirs. 

This, it was, that now crippled the decision of Arthur. One fact was 
known to him—that James Bohun, since this illness set in, had joined 
his father in cutting off the entail, so that the threat of leaving the 
estates away from Arthur (even though he succeeded to the title) was 
easy of accomplishment. What was to be done? Part with Ellen 
Adair he could not. Oh, if he might but make her his wife without the 
world knowing it: the world abroad, and the world at home! Might 
this be? Very slowly, Arthur Bohun arrived at a conclusion—that the 
one only plan, if Mrs. Cumberland and Ellen would accede to it, was 
a private marriage. 

Arguments are so easy when inclination lies with them. The future 
looks very much as we ‘ourselves paint it. They might be married at 
once, here at Eastsea. If James Bohun recovered and lived, why there 
could be no question of the title or the estates lapsing to Arthur, and 
he might avow his marriage as soon as he pleased. If James died, he 
should not, as he fully believed, have to conceal it long, for he thought 
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Sir Nash’s life quite as precarious as James’s, A few months, perhaps 
only weeks, and he might be able to tell the world that Ellen was his 
wife. He felt an inclination to whisper it beforehand to his good friend 
and aunt, Miss Bohun. But, he must first of all ascertain from Mrs, 
Cumberland what was the social standing of Mr. Adair. Unless he were 
a gentleman undeniable, Ellen could be no fit wife for a Bohun. Arthur, 
swayed by his love, had hitherto been content to take this assumed fact 
for granted : now he saw the necessity of ascertaining it more explicitly. 
It was not that he had any real doubt; only it was but right to make 
sure, 

Mr. Adair held some post under the British Government, formerly in 
India, for a long while now in Australia. His wife had died young ; 
his only child, Ellen, had been sent to a first-class school in England 
for her education. Upon its completion, Mr. Adair had begged of 
Mrs. Cumberland to receive her: he had some floating thoughts of 
returning home himself, so that he did not wish Ellen to go out to him. 
An impression was afloat in Dallory that Ellen Adair would inherit a 
good fortune ; also that Mrs. Cumberland received liberal remuneration 
for the expenses of the young lady. These generalities Arthur Bohun 
knew ; but he knew no more. 

He paid the promised visit to Mrs. Cumberland in the morning. 
Ellen was on the beach with the maid ; there was no interruption, and 
their converse was long and confidential, Heaven alone knew how Arthur 
Bohun succeeded in getting Mrs. Cumberland to believe in the neces- 
sity for the marriage being kept-private. He did it. But he used no 
subterfuge: he frankly told of the prejudice his mother had taken 
against Ellen Adair, and that she had gained the ear of Sir Nash. In 
short, the same arguments he had used to himself the previous evening, 
he urged now. Mrs. Cumberland—naturally biased against Madam 
from the injury she strove to work Dr. Rane—thought it a frightful 
shame that she should strive to destroy the happiness and prospects of 
her own son Arthur, and she sympathised with him warmly. It was 
this feeling that rendered her more easy than she would otherwise have 
been—in short, that made her give her consent to Arthur’s plan. To 
counteract the would-be bitter wrong contemplated by Mrs. North, she 
considered would be a merit on Arthur’s part, instead of a sin. And 
then, when things were so far settled, and the speedy marriage deter- 
mined on, Mrs. Cumberland astonished Captain Bohun by putting Mr. 
Adair’s letter into his hands, explaining how it came to be received, and 
what she had written to that gentlemen to call it forth. “So that her 
father’s blessing will rest on the marriage,” remarked Mrs. Cumberland : 
“but for that fact, I could not have consented to a private one.” 

This gave Arthur the opportunity to ask about the position of Mr. 
Adair—which, in the heat of argument, he had been forgetting. Cer- 
tainly he was a gentleman, Mrs. Cumberland answered, and of very 
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good Scotch family, Major Bohun, Mr. Adair, and her own husband, 
George Cumberland, had been firm friends in India at the time of 
Major Bohun’s death. She could not help thinking, she added in con- 
clusion, that it was the remembrance of that early friendship which 
induced Mr. Adair to give so ready and cordial a consent to his 
daughter’s union with Major Bohun’s son. 

And so there the matter ended, all couleur-de-rose: Arthur believing 
that-there could be no possible objection to his marrying Ellen Adair ; 
nay, that the way had been most markedly paved for it through this 
letter of Mr. Adair’s ; Mrs. Cumberland deeming that she was not in- 
discreet in permitting the marriage to be a private one. Both were 
unsuspicious as the day. He, that there existed any real bar; she, 
that Mr. Adair’s consent applied to a very different man from Arthur 
Bohun. 

Captain Bohun went out from Mrs. Cumberland’s, in search of Ellen, 
with the light of love flushing his cheeks. He found her in the same 
favourite sheltered spot, hedged in from the gaze of the world. Their 
salutations hitherto had been nothing but decorum and formality: as 
witness that of the previous day. 

“Good morning,” said Ellen, rising and holding out her hand. 

Instead of taking it, he took er. Took her in his arms with a half- 
cry of pent-up emotion, and laid her sweet face upon his breast, kissing 
it with impassioned kisses. Ellen utterly astonished, could not get away. 

“Do not shrink from me, my darling. It is all right, Ellen. You 
are going to be my wife.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LAST PROPOSAL. 


AFFAIRS grew more unsatisfactory at Dallory as the weeks went on. 
The strike continued ; the men utterly refusing to return to work except 
on their own terms: or, rather, the Trades Union refusing to allow them. 
Supplies to them grew more scanty. If not actual famine, something 
near akin to it began to reign. North Inlet, once so prosperous, looked 
like a half-starved place out at elbows—the same as its inhabitants. Oh, 
what senseless folly it was! What would it end in? Mrs. Gass had tired 
of going amid the men to tell them her mind and try to bring them to 
reason ; but Miss Dallory went. Miss Dallory could make no impres- 
sion whatever. The men were moody, miserable, three parts starved ; 
they would have been glad to go back to work again almost on no pay 
at all, only as a relief to the present weary idleness ; but they belonged 
to the famous Trades Union now, and must obey its dictates. Mary 
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Dallory got in a passion sometimes ; and asked whether they were men, 
or cravens, that they had no pity for their poor helpless children. 

One day Mrs. Gass and Miss Dallory went forth together. Not of 
premeditation. One of Ketlar’s children was ill and weakly ; incipient 
consumption, Dr. Rane said; she was a sweet little child, mild and 
gentle; and Miss Dallory would sometimes carry her strengthening 
things. It was a frightful shame, she would tell Ketlar, that he should 
let even this poor sick little one starve :'and Ketlar humbly acknow- 
ledged to his own heart that the child was starving; and felt it to his 
back-bone. The man was as well meaning a man as heaven ever sent 
into the world; anxious to do his duty: but he was in the hands of 
the Trades Union, and completely helpless. 

Miss Dallory wore a print gown and was altogether a vast deal less 
fine than Jelly. She had a small basket in her hand, containing fresh 
eggs. As she passed Mrs. Gass’s, that lady was standing at her open 
parlour window, in all the glory of a gorgeous green satin robe, and 
white bonnet with bird-of-paradise feather. She dearly loved rich 
clothes, and saw no reason why she should not wear them. 

“Where be you bound to, my dear?” asked the grandly-dressed 
lady, as Mary stopped. 

“T want to take these eggs to little Cissy Ketlar. Mrs. Gass, I 
cannot ¢hink what is to become of all the poor children if this state 
of things should last much longer.” 

“T’m sure I can’t. It goes again the grain to see ’em want; but 
when we give ’em food or help, it’s just so much premium offered to 
the fathers’ incorrigible obstinacy and idleness, my dear.” 

“ But the child is sick,” said Mary Dallory. ‘“ And soare many other 
children.” 

“They'll be worse afore long. My dear, I was not a talking at you, 
in saying that. ButI don’t see where it’s all to end. We can’t set up 
hospitals for the children and women, even with the best will to do it. 
And the will I, for one, have not. Once get their wives and children 
took care of, and the men ’ud lead the lives of gentlemen to the close 
o’ the chapter. Here; I'll walk with you, my dear; and we can talk 
going along.” 

She came forth, drawing on her lemon-coloured gloves: and they 
went towards Ketlar’s. North Inlet looked deserted to-day. Not a 
man was lounging in it. The few stragglers to be seen were walking 
along briskly in the direction of the works; as if they had business on 
hand, and without their pipes. Mrs. Gass arrested one who was passing 
her. 

““ What’s up, Dawson ?” 

“We've been called together, ma’am, to meet Mr. Richard North. 
He have got som’at to say to us. Happen, may be, he’s a going to give 
in at last.” 
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“Is he!” retorted Mrs. Gass. ‘I don’t think you need worrit your 
inside with that idea, Dawson. It's:a deal more likely that he’s going to 
warn you he'll sell the works out and’ out—if he can get any fool to buy 
7em.” ' 

The man passed on. Mrs. Gass, as she turned to speak to Miss 
Dallory, gave a flourish with her small white lace parasol and a toss to 
the bird-of-paradise. 

“‘Had anybody told me men could be so obstinate, in regard to 
thinking theirselves in the right, I’d not have believed it: but seeing’s 
believing. My dear, suppose we just step on to the works, ‘and learn 
what the matter is that Mr. Richard has in hand.” 

The men, going in at the iron gates, branched round to their own 
entrance. Mrs. Gass took Miss Dallory to a private one. ‘ It led at 
once into what might now be called the audience chamber, for Richard 
North was already haranguing the men in it: a long and rather narrow 
room, with a counter running across it. It used to be the pay-room of 
the men: perhaps some of them, entering it now, recalled those 
prosperous days with a sigh. Richard North did not see the ladies 
come in. He stood with his back to them, in his usual every-day attire, 
a plain black frock coat and gray trousers, with fine white linen. His 
hands rested on the counter as he talked to the men, who faced him on 
the other side of it ;.a crowd of them, all with attentive countenances. 
Mrs. Gass signed to Miss Dallory to halt: not to conceal themselves 
from Richard, but simply lest their advance should interrupt what he 
was saying. And so they remained listening, Richard unconscious that 
he had any other audience than his work-people. 

The matter was this. A contract had just been offered to North and 
Gass. It was one of value, and would certainly, if accepted, keep the 
men employed for some time. It was offered at acertain price. Richard 
North made his calculations and found that he could accept it provided 
the men would work on the former terms: but he could not if the rate 
of wages had to be raised. Considering the present hopeless condition 
of the men, imagining that they must have had pretty nearly sufficient 
experience of idleness and empty cupboards to bring them to, at least, 
exercise reason, be determined to lay the proposal before them—that 
they might accept or reject it. Ina clear and concise manner he stated 
this, and the men heard him respectfully to the end. One of them then 
advanced a few steps before the rest, and answered. Answered without 
the smallest deliberation ; without so much as a pretence of inquiring 
what the feelings of his fellows might be. 

“ We can’t do it, sir.” 

Richard North raised his hand for silence, as if the man had spoken 
before his time. 

“Do you fully understand the case in all its bearing?” resumed 
Richard ; “if not, take time to reflect until you do understand it. 
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Look at it comprehensively ; take’ into consideration the future as well 
as the present. Listen again. This contract has been offered me vit 
is a. good one, as you, must know. It will set our works going again, 
be the means of bringing back the business that seems to be drifting 
more hopelessly away from us day by day. It will provide you with 
employment, with wages that you not so long ago thought liberal ; and 
will place you again in what may be called prosperity—great prosperity 
as compared with what exists at present. Your homes may be homes 
of plenty again, your children can eat and drink. In short, both to 
you and to me, this contract offers just the turn of the tide. I wish to 
accept it; I see nothing but ruin before myself if I cannot: what I 
see before you I do not care to speak of, if you are not wise enough to 
see it for yourselves. The decision lies with you, unfortunately; I 
wish it lay with myself. Shall I take it, or shall I not?” 

“We couldn’t return at them rate of wages nohow,” spoke up 2 
voice from the thick of the throng. 

“TItis the last chance that I shall offer you,” proceeded Richard. 
“For your sakes I would strongly advise you to take it. Heaven is 
my witness that I am honest in saying ‘ for your sakes.’ We have been 
associated together for many years, and I cannot see the breaking-up 
of old ties without first using every effort to re-unite them. I must 
give my answer to-morrow ; accept this work or reject it. Little time 
is allowed me for decision, therefore I am unable to give much to you. 
Virtually the acceptation or rejection lies with you; for, without you, I 
could not fulfil it: but I cannot help a remark in passing, that for such 
a state of things to exist argues something rotten at the core in the 
relations between master and men. At six o’clock to-morrow morning 
the great bell shall be rung, calling you to work as formerly. My men, 
I hope you will all respond to it.” 

No, not at the terms offered, was the answer gathered ,by Richard 
North from the buzz that rose around. 

“T cannot offer you better.” 

“ No—and no. Not at them.” 

“T have said that this is the last chance,” repeated Richard. “I 
shall never give you the option of working for me again.” 

The men couldn’t help that. (The fact was, they only three parts 
believed it.) One ventured a supposition that if the works were sold, 
the new firm that bought might give them work on new terms. 

“No,” said Richard North. “I am very different from you, my 
men. You see work at your hand, and will not do it. You look 
forward to the future with (as I must suppose) easy apathy, giving 
neither care nor anxiety how you and your families are to live. I, on the 
contrary, am only anxious to work; at a reduced rate of profit, on 2 
smaller scale if it must be; but, any way, to work. Night after night 
I lie awake, tormented with lively apprehensions for the future. What 
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» seemed, when you first turned out, to be a mere temporary stoppage, 
that reason and good sense on both our sides could not fail to rectify, 
has assumed gigantic proportions and a permanent aspect. After some 
time I gave way ; offering to split the difference, as to wages, if you 
would return « 

“But we wanted the whole,” came an interruption. “And you 
didn’t give way as to time.” 

**T could not do either,” said Richard North, firmly. ‘I offered all 
I was able. That is a thing of the past: let it go. I now make you 
this last and final offer; and I think it only fair to tell you what my 
course will be if you reject it. I shall go over to Belgium and see 
if I cannot engage Belgian workmen to come here and take your 
places.” 

A dead silence fell on the room. Ketlar broke it. 

**You’d surely not do that, sir!” 

“Not do it! Why you will force it on me. I must either get a 
new set of men, or else give up the works entirely. As I do not feel 
inclined to the latter course, the former alone is open to me.” 

** We'll have none o’ them Belgiums here !” cried a threatening voice 
from the outskirts of the crowd. 

“ Allow me to tell you, Thoms, to tell you all, that the Belgians will 
not ask your leave to come,” spoke Richard, drawing ‘his head to its 
full height. ‘ Would you act the part of dogs-in-the-manger? I offer 
you the work ; offer it zow,; and I heartily wish you to accept it. But 
if you do not, I shall certainly endeavour to get others here who will.” 

“‘Drat them Belgicks! Who be ¢hey that they should snatch the 
bread out of honest Englishmen’s mouths !” 

“What are the honest Englishmen about, to let them?” retorted 
Richard. “Look here, my men, listen,” he continued, as he leaned 
forward and raised his hands impressively. “If you (I speak of the 
country’s hands collectively) refuse to work, it can signify very little to 
you practically whether the work goes to Belgium (or elsewhere) to be 
done, or whether strangers come and do it here. J¢ must end in one or 
the other.” 

“Tt shan’t never end in them frogs o’ foreigners coming here,” 
spoke Thoms again, vexed that his voice should have been recognized 
by Richard North. And this second interruption was hissed down by 
his more sensible comrades ; who sharply bade him hold his tongue, 
and hear the master. Richard put up his hand. 

“We will take it, for the moment’s argument, at what Thoms says— 
that strangers would not, or should not, come here. In that case the 
other result must supervene—that the work of the country would pass 
away from it. It has already begun; you know it, my men ; and so do 
your rulers the Trades Unions. Howit affects their nerves I don’t pre- 
tend to say ; but, when once this tide of desolation has set in fairly as 
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a settled result, there won’t be much need of their agitation. As truly 
as that I live, as that I now stand here and speak to you, I believe this 
will come. In different parts of the country whole places are being 
dismantled—the work has left it. Do you suppose North Inlet is the 
only spot where the provision shops may as well be closed because the 
men have no longer money to spend in them? Any newspaper you 
take up will tell you to the contrary. Read about the ship-building in 
the East of London: how it has gone away, and whole colonies of men 
are left behind starving. Gone to Scotland ; to the banks of the Tyne; 
gone anywhere that men can be found to work. It is the same with 
other trades. Whose fault is this ?—Why the men’s own.” 

Murmurs. “No. No.” 

“No! Why, here’s a very present illustration of it. Whose fault is 
it that my works here are shut up, and you are living in idleness—or, 
we'll say starving in idleness, if you like the word better. If I am 
unable to take this present contract now offered, and it goes elsewhere, 
whose doings will it be, but yours? Don’t talk nonsense, my men. It 
is all very well to say that the Trades Unions don’t allow you to take 
the work. I have nothing to do with that: you and the Unions may 
divide the responsibility between you.” 

“The fact is, sir, that we are not our own masters,” said Ketlar.” 

“Just so. And it seems that you cannot, or will not, emancipate 
yourselves from your new slavery and become again your own masters. 
However, I did not call you together to go over this old ground, but to 
lay before you the option of returning to work. You have the day to 
consider of it. At six o’clock to-morrow the call-bell will ring ——” 

“°T won’t be of no use ringing it, sir,” interrupted Ketlar, some sad- 
ness in his tone. 

“ At six o’clock to-morrow morning the call-bell here will ring,” 
authoratively repeated Richard North. “ You respond to it, and I shall 
heartily welcome you back. If you do not, my refusal must go in, and 
the job will lapse from me. If we part to day, it is our final parting, for I 
shall at once take measures to secure a fresh set of workpeople. 
Though I get but ten together at first, and the work I undertake be 
insignificant in proportion, /’Z get them. It will be something like 
beginning life again : and you will have forced it on me.” 

“ And of all pig-headed idiotics that mortal master ever had to deal 
with, sure you men be the worst!” 

The undignified interruption emanated from Mrs. Gass. Richard 
looked round, in great surprise ; perhaps all the greater when he saw 
also Miss Dallory. Mrs. Gass came forward ; talking here, talking 
there ; her bird-of-paradise nodding time to her words. As usual she 
told the men some home-truths ; sounding none the less forcibly because 
her language was as their own—homely. 

“Ts this true?” asked Miss Dallory in a low tone, as Richard went 
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back to shake hands with her. ‘Shall you really re-open the works 
again with another set of men?” 

“ Yes—if these do not return. It will be better, however quietly I 
may have to begin, than going out to seek my fortune in the world. 
At least, I have lately been thinking so.” 

“ Will the men return ?” 

“T am afraid to give you my true opinion. Lest it should seem like 
a bad omen.” 

** And now you have given it me. It is also mine. They are blind, to 
infatuation.” 

“Not so much blind, I think, as that they are—I have just said 
so to them—in a state of slavery from which they dare not emancipate 
themselves.” 

“And who would ?—under the specious promises of the Trades 
Unions? Don’t blame them too much, Mr. Richard North. If some 
great strong body came down on you and me with all kinds of agitation 
and golden promises for the future, we might believe in them too.” 

Richard shook his head. “ Not if the great strong body lived by the 
agitation: and took our hard-earned money to keep themselves and the 
golden promises going.” ; 

Mary Dallory laughed a little. “Shall you ring that great bell in the 
morning ?” 

“Yes. Certainly I shall.” 

‘Ah, well—the men will only laugh at you from their beds. But I 
dare say you can stand that. Oh dear me! What need the next world 
be like, when this is so foolish a one!” 

The meeting had broken up. Richard North and some few of the 
more intelligent of the men—those who had filled the more important 
posts at the works—remained, talking yet together. Mrs. Gass, and 
Mary Dallory with her basket of fresh eggs, went away together. 

Women stood about with anxious faces, watching for the news. They 
were tired of the strike : heartsick, as some of them feelingly expressed 
it. Nothing teaches like experience: the women were as eager for the 
strike at one time as'ever the men could be, believing it would bring a 
tide of prosperity in its wake. They had not bargained for what it had 
brought: misery, and dismantled homes, and semi-starvation. But for 
being obliged to keep up as others did—as we all have to do, whatever 
may be the life’s struggles, the heart’s bitter care—there were those 
amidst them who would have lain down to die in sheer hopelessness. 

Mrs. Ketlar stood at her door in a tattered black net cap—the once 
tidy woman. She was shading the sun from her eyes as she looked 
out for her husband. It prevented her noticing the approach of the 
ladies ; and when they accosted her she backed into her house in her 
timid fashion, rather startled, attempting some words as by way of apo- 
logy. The little girl who was sick—a wan child of seven years old—was 
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being nursed by one somewhat older. Miss Dallory looked:round to 
see that there was a chair left capable of being sat upon, and took the 
invalid on her own lap. Nearly all the available things the house once 
contained had been parted with; either pledged orsold. Miss Dallory 
gave the feggs to the mother, and a half-pint bottle of beef tea that lay 
at the bottom of the basket. 

“¢ How is Cissy to-day?” she asked tenderly of the child. 

“ Cissy tired,” was the little one’s answer. 

“‘ Has Cissy finished the strawberries?” 

Cissy nodded. 

“Then let your big boy come to Ham Court for some more,” said 
Miss Dallory, turning to the mother. 

The “big boy” was the eldest.. He had been employed at the 
works, but was of course condemned to be idle, like the rest. 

-“ Bain’t you pretty nigh tired of this sort o’ thing,” demanded 
Mrs. Gass, who had come to an anchor on a wooden bucket turned 
upside-down. 

The woman knew what she meant by “ this sort o’ thing,” and gavea 
groan. It was very expressive, showing Aow tired she was of it, and 
how hopeless were prospects of any change. 

“T’ve heard about the master’s offer, ma’am ; but the men mean to 
reject it,” she said. “Smith stopped to tell me as he went by. The 
Lord above knows what is to become of us!” 

‘“‘If the men do reject it, they'll deserve to sit for the rest of their 
lives on a iron-ploughshare with all its spikes sticking into’em,” retorted 
Mrs, Gass—her own present uncomfortable seat probably suggesting the 
idea. ‘‘ Any way, I hope they’ll never get the pricks out o’ their con- 
sciences.” 

“It’s the Trades Union,” said the woman in a low tone, giving a 
scared look around. ‘‘'The men can’t do as they would.” 

“Not do as they would!” echoed Mrs. Gass. “Don’t you pick up 
their folly and retail it to me again, Susan Ketlar. If the men was 
fools enough to be drawed into joining the Union at first—and I’d not 
blame ’em too much for that, for the best of us gets led away at times 
by fair promises that turn out in the end to be smoke, or worse—they 
ought not to be so pig headed as to keepthere. Now that they’ve seen 
what good that precious Trades Union is doing for ’em, and what it’s 
likely to do, they should buckle on the armour of their common sense 
and leave it. Mr. Richard North has this day gave them the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Every man Jack of ’em can go back to work to- 
motrow morning at the ringing of the bell: and take up again with 
good wages and comfort. If they refuse they’ll be not so much fools as 
something worse, Susan Ketlar: they'll be desperately wicked.” 

“They are afraid,” murmured the woman. “They have tied their- 
selves by word and bond to the Union.” 
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“Then let ’em wntie theirselves. Don’t tell me, Susan Ketlar. 
Afraid? What of? Could the Union kill ’em for it? Could they be 
hung and drawn-and-quartered for leaving it? Who zs the Union? 
Giants that were born with thunderbolts in their hands and power from 
the Creator to use ’em to control people’s wills ?—or just simple men 
like themselves: workmen too once, some of ’em, if reports are true. 
You'd better not try to come over me with your fallacies, Susan Ketlar. 
Facts is facts, and reason’s reason. If these men chose to do it, they 
could send the Trades Union to the right about this day, and come back 
with one accord to work and their senses to-morrow. Who's to 
hinder it?” 

Susan Ketlar ventured no more. She only wished she dared say as 
much to her husband and the men. But, what with common sense, as 
' Mrs. Gass called it, on the one side, and the Trades Union sophistries 
pulling on the other, the steering along in North Inlet just now was 
perplexing in the extreme. Mrs. Gass rose from her uneasy seat, and 
departed with Mary Dallory. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT NIGHT: UNDER THE CEDAR-TREE. 


THERE was commotion that day in Dallory. An offer like this of 
Richard North’s, coming as it did in the very midst of distress and 
prolonged privation, could not be rejected off-hand without some dis- 
senting voices. The few men who had not joined the Union, who 
only wished to get back to work, pleaded for its acceptance as if they 
were pleading for very life. Strangers also—that is, gentlemen who had 
no direct interest in the question—went about amid the men, striving 
to impress upon them where their obligations lay, and what their course 
ought to be. One of these was Dr. Rane. There had been a good 
deal of sickness lately—when is there not where privation reigns >— 
and the doctor’s services were in much requisition. In every house he 
went that day, to every workman with whom he came in contact, he 
spoke forcibly and kindly : urging them most strongly not to reject this 
opportunity of putting themselves right with the world. It was one, he 
said, that might never occur again, if neglected now. Dr. Rane, while 
blaming the men, was sorry for them; pityingly sorry for their wives 
and children. . 

He had had a very fatiguing day. When the dusk of evening came 


on, he went and sat in the garden, tired and weary. Bessy was gone. 


to spend the evening at Ham Court with Mary Dallory; and the 
doctor had promised to fetch her home. His ruminations still ran, as 
ever, on the getting away from Dallory; but at present there seemed 
to be little chance of his doing it: unless he could dispose of his 
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practice here, he would not have the wherewithal to establish himself 
in another place. Had Oliver Rane been a less healthy man than he 
really was, he would long ago have thought himself into a nervous 
fever. 

It grew darker. Dr. Rane struck his repeater—for it was too dark 
to’see—wondering whether it was time to go for his wife. No; not 
quite he found ; he could delay another quarter of an hour yet. And 
he lapsed back into his musings. 

The seat he had chosen was underneath the great cedar tree at the 
extreme corner of the garden, close to the wire fence that divided his 
ground from Mrs. Cumberland’s, and also close against that lady’s back 
door. An intervening leafy foliage of clematis and woodbine would 
have hidden him from anyone on the other side even at daylight, and 
Dr. Rane felt as much in private as he would have been in an African 
desert. From his own troubles his thoughts went roaming off to other 
matters : to the long sojourn of his mother at Eastsea, to wondering 
when she meant to come home; and thence on to speculate on what 
the workmen’s answer to Richard North’s call would be. 

‘Will they show the white feather still? and it is nothing less, this 
cowardly groveling to the dictates of the Trades Union,” soliloquised 
Dr. Rane; “ or will they respond to Dick like men of sense, and go 
back to him? But for those agitators Cz: 

“T can tell you what it is, Mr. Tim Wilks, if you don’t choose to 
keep your time and your promises, you need not trouble yourself to 
come worrying after me later. A good two mortal hours by the clock 
have I been at Green’s waiting for you.” 

The above, succeeding to the sound of footsteps in the lane, uttered 
in the sharpest tones of Jelly, cut short the musings of Dr. Rane. A 
short squabble ensued: Jelly scolding; Tim Wilks breathlessly ex- 
plaining. From what the doctor, sitting in silence, and unsuspected, 
could gather, it appeared that Jelly must have had some appointment 
with Tim (no doubt of her own imperious making) which he had failed 
to keep, and that he had’ come running after her, only catching her up 
at the garden door. 

Jelly put the key in the lock, and stepped inside the garden: the 
servants sometimes chose that way of entrance in preference to the 
front. During the absence of Mrs. Cumberland Jelly acted as the 
house’s mistress, entertained her friends, and went in and out at will. 
Mr. Wilks meekly remained where he was, not daring to cross the 
threshold without her permission. 

“Ts it too late for me to come in, Miss Jelly?” asked he. 

“Yes, it is too late,” retorted Jelly; the pair of them not having the 
slightest notion that any eavesdropper was near. Though the words 
could not justly be applied to Dr. Rane : he did not want to hear what 
was said; felt rather annoyed at the noise and the interruption. 
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**T couldn’t get home before,” resumed Timothy, “though I’m sure 
I nearly ran my legs off all the way from Whitborough. When a 
young man has his day’s work to perform, and that in a lawyer's office, 
he is obliged to stop in beyond hours if required.” 

“‘ Don’t tell me,” said Jelly, who stood with the half-closed door in 
her hand in the most inhospitable manner. ‘“ You could have come 
home if -you chose.” 

“But I couldn’t, Miss Jelly.” 

“You are always stopping beyond hours now. That is, saying that 
‘you are.” 

-“ Because we have been so busy lately,” answered Tim. ‘Our head 
clerk, Repton, is away through illness, and it puts more work on us 
others. Dale’s as cranky as he can be: he works us like horses. If 
you'll believe me, Miss Jelly, I didn’t have time to go out and get any 
tea. I’ve not had bit or drop inside me since one o’clock to-day.” 

This piteous view of affairs a little mollified Jelly ; and she dropped 
her tart tone. Dr. Rane was wishing the talkers would go away. He 
would have gone himself, but that he did not altogether care to betray 
his proximity. 

- “Why does that old Dale not get another clerk?” demanded Jelly. 
“TI should tell him plainly if I were you, Tim, that going without my 
regular meals did not suit me.” 

“We should not dare to say that. Much he’d listen if we did! As 
to getting another clerk, I believe he is doing it. Repton’s doctor says 
‘he'll never be well again, so Dale thinks it’s of no good waiting for 
him.” 

“ You were to be put up in Repton’s place, if ever he went out of it,” 
said Jelly quickly. 

“T know I was ”—and Timothy Wilks’s voice took so strangely rueful 
a: tone that it might have made Dr. Rane laugh under more open ' 
circumstances. “But when Dale made that promise, Miss Jelly, you 
see the affair of the anonymous letter had not taken place.” 

.“ What anonymous letter?” 

“The one that killed Edmund North.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to insinuate that Dale lays the blame of that 
on you?” 

“T don’t suppose he thinks I sent it. Indeed I’m sure he does not. 
But he was anything but pleasant over it to me at the time, and he has 
never been quite the same to me since.” 

“ He is an unjust owl,” said Jelly. 

** One does not look for much else than injustice from lawyers.” 

“ Does Dale say that letter is the reason of his not promoting you to 
Repton’s place?” 

“He doesn’t say it: but I know just as well, that it is so, as if he 
did.” 
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Jelly struck the key two or three times against the door. She was 
thinking. 

“‘That’s through your tongue, Timothy Wilks. You know you did 
talk of the matter out of the office.” 

“They say so,” confessed Timothy. “ But if I did, I’m sure I’ve 
been punished enough for it. It’s hard that it should stick to me 
always like pitch. Why don’t they find the writer of the letter, and 
plaster Aim? He was the villain ; not me.” 

“So he was,” said Jelly. “Tim, what would you say if I told you I 
knew who it was?” 

“I? Excuse me, Miss Jelly, but I should not quite believe it.” 

Jelly laughed. Not a loud laugh, was it, but rather derisive, and full 
of ower. Its peculiar significance penetrated through the slender 
thicket of green, to him who was seated under the cedar-tree, betraying. 
to him all too surely that Jelly knew his dangerous secret. Even Tim. 
Wilks, less sensitive, was struck with the sound. 

“Surely, Miss Jelly, you do not mean that you know who wrote the- 
letter!” 

“T could put my finger out from where I now stand, Tim, and lay it 
on the right person,” she answered in a low, impressive tone, little- 
suspecting how literally true were the words. 

Tim seemed struck aghast. He drew a deep breath. 

“Then, why don’t you, Miss Jelly ?” 

“Because—” Jelly stopped short. ‘Well, because there are 
certain considerations that make it inconvenient to speak.” 

. “But you ought to speak. Indeed you ought, Miss Jelly. If 
Lawyer Dale got to hear of this, he'd tell you that it’s quite obligatory.” 
Again there broke forth a laugh from Jelly. But quite a different 

laugh this time: one of light mirth. Tim decided that she had been 

only laughing at Aim. He resented it in his heart, as much as he was 
capable of resenting anything. 

“You shouldn’t make game of a young man in this manner, Miss 
Jelly! I’m sure I thought you were in earnest. You'd make a fine 
play-actor.” 

“ Shouldn’t I,” assented Jelly: “‘and take-in the audience nicely; as I 
take-in you. Well”—changing her tone—“ you must be soft, Tim 
Wilks! The idea of believing that 7 could know who wrote the 
letter?” 

The hint about Lawyer Dale had frightened Jelly ; bringing back the 
_ prudence which her impulsive sympathy with Tim’s wrongs had 
momentarily scared away. All she could do then, was to strive to 
undo the impression raised. There existed certain considerations: 
and they made it, as she had aptly said, inconvenient to speak. But 
she felt vexed with herself: and resented it on Tim. 

“Look here,” cried she. “I can’t stand at'this gate all night, jabber- 
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ing with you: so you can just betake yourself off. And the next time 
you promise to be home by a certain hour to take a late cup of tea 
with friends at Mrs. Green’s, I'll trouble you to keep it. Mind that, 
Mr. Wilks.” 

Mr. Wilks had his nose round the post, and was beginning some 
deprecatory rejoinder, but Jelly slammed the door, and nearly snapped 
the nose off. Locking it with a click, she put the key in her pocket 
and marched on to the house. 

Leaving Dr. Rane alone to the night dews under the heavy cedar- 
tree. Were the dews falling ?—or was it that his own face gave out the 
damp moisture that lay on it? He sat still as death. 

So—then Jelly did know of it !—as he had before half-suspected ; and 
he had been living, was living, with a sword suspended over him. It 
mattered not to speculate upon how she acquired the terrible secret : she 
knew it, and that was enough. Dr. Rane had not felt very safe before ; 
but now it seemed to him as though he were treading on the extreme 
verge of a precipice, whose edge was crumbling from under him. There 
could be no certainty at any moment that Jelly would not declare what 
she knew : to-morrow—the next day—the day after: how could he tell 
which day or hour it might be? Oliver Rane wiped his face, his hand 
anything but a steady one. 

The “certain. considerations that made it inconvenient to speak,” 
to which Jelly had confessed, meant that she was in service with Mrs. 
Cumberland, and that he was Mrs. Cumberland’s son. While Jelly 
retained her place, she would not perhaps be deliberately guilty of the 
bad faith of betraying—as it were—her mistress. Not deliberately : but 
there were so many chances that might lead to it. Lawyer Dale’s 
questionings—and who could answer for it that such might not at once 
set in at a word from Wilks ?—or she might be quitting Mrs. Cumber- 
land’s place ;—or taking upon herself to right Tim with the world ;—or 
speaking, as she had evidently spoken that night, upon impulse. Yes, 
yes ; there were a hundred and one chances now of his betrayal ! 

‘He must get away from Dallory without delay. ‘ Out of sight, out of 
mind,” runs the old proverb—and it certainly seemed to Dr. Rane that 
if he were out of sight the chances of betrayal would be wonderfully 
lessened. He could battle with it better, too, at a distance, if discovery 
came : perhaps wholly keep it from his wife. Never a cloud had come 
between him and Bessy : rather than let ¢4zs disclosure come to her— 
that he had been the one who caused her brother’s death—he would 
have run away with her to the wilds of Africa. Or, perhaps from her. 

Run away! Thethought brought a remembrance to his mind. That 
self-same morning another letter had arrived from his friend in America, 
Dr. Jones. Dr. Jones had again urged on Oliver Rane his acceptance 
of the offer—to join his practice there—that he had previously made, 
saying it was an opportunity he might never again have throughout his 
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life-time. Dr. Rane fully believed it: it was, beyond doubt, a very ex- 
cellent offer: but alas! he had not the requisite money to embrace it. 
Five hundred pounds—besides the expenses of the voyage and the re- 
moval: Dr. Rane had not, to spare, five hundred shillings. The Tontine 
money came flashing through his brain. Oh, if he could but get it. 

The air grew really damp ; but he still sat in the dark under the shade 
of the cedar-tree, reviewing plans and projects, ways and means. To 
him it was growing as a very matter of life or death. 

How long he sat, he knew not: but by-and-by the faint sound of 
Dallory church clock was wafted to him through the clear air. He 
counted the strokes—ten. Ten? TZ? Dr. Rane started up: he 
ought to have gone for his wife long and long ago. 


Boom! boom! boom! Six o’clock in the morning ; and the great 
bell ringing out from the works of North and Gass! It was a bell 
Dallory had not heard of late, and sleepy people turned in their beds. 
Many had been listening for it, knowing it was going to be rung : some 
got up and looked from their windows to see whether the street became 
alive with workmen, or whether it remained silent. 

Richard North was within the works. He had come out thus early, 
hoping to welcome his men. Three or four entered with him. The 
bell rang its accustomed time, and then ceased ; its sound dying away, 
and leaving a faint echo in the air. There was no other answer: the 
men had not responded to the call. Nothing more, than that faint 
vibration of sound, remained to tell of the appeal made by Richard 
North. 


Richard North threw up, compulsorily, the offered contract; and 
proceeded on a journey without loss of time. Some said he went 
to Scotland, some to Belgium : but the utmost known about it was that 
his departure had reference to business. But that he was a temperate 
man, and given to pity as much as to blame, he could have cursed the 
men’s blind folly. What was to become of them? The work was there, 
and they drove it away from their doors, driving all chance with it of 
regaining prosperity. They were forcing him to their supersedure : they 
were bringing despair, famine, death upon a place where content and 
comfort had used to reign. Yes, death: as you will find later. Sure 
never did greater blindness, than this, fall on mortal sight! 

Days went on, and grew into weeks: not many: and Richard North 
was still absent. Prospects seem to be looking gloomy on all sides. To 
make matters worse, some cases of fever began to manifest themselves 
at Dallory. Dr. Rane and his brother practitioner, Mr. Seeley, only 
wondered that something of the kind had not broken out before. 

Amidst other places that wore an air of gloom was the interior of 
Dallory Hall. Madam’s insatiable demands for money had been very 
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partially responded to of late : not at all since the absence of Richard. 
Even she, with all her imperious scorn of whence supplies came, pro- 
vided they did come, began to realize the fact that gold can no more be 
‘drawn from exhausted coffers than blood froma stone. It did not tend 
to render her temper sweeter. 

She sat one morning in what she was pleased to call her boudoir— 
a charming apartment opening from her dressing-room. Several letters 
lay before her, brought up by her maid: she had carelessly tossed them 
aside for some hours, but was getting to them now when it was near 
mid-day. Not very pleasant letters, any of them, to judge by Madam’s 
dark face. One was from Sidney at Homburg, imploring for assistance 
(which had not recently been sent him) in a piteous manner ; two or three 
were rather urgent demands for the payment of private accounts of 
Madam’s, rather long delayed ; one was a polite excuse from Frank 
Dallory and his sister for not accepting a dinner invitation. There was 
not a single pleasant letter amidst the lot. 

“‘T wonder what Dick North means by staying away like this !—and 
deaving orders at Ticknell’s that no cheques are to be cashed !” growled 
Madam in self Soliloquy. ‘ He ought to be here. He ought to force 
those miserable men, of his, back to work, whether they will or not. 
He’s away; Arthur’s away; Sidney’s away: and, with this uncertain 
state of things out-doors and trouble in, the house is worse than a dun- 
geon. People seem to be getting shy of it: even Mary Dallory stays 
without the gates. That girl’s an artful flirt: as Matilda said yesterday. 
If Arthur and Dick were back she’d come fast enough: I should like 
to know which of the two she most cares for. It is absurd though, to 
speak of her in conjunction with Dick North. Dick Worth! As well 
suppose she would take up with one of his workmen. I think I'll go 
off somewhere for a while. Should it be true, this suspicion of fever, 
the place will not be safe. I shall want a hundred pounds or two. And 
Sidney must have money. He says he’ll’do something desperate if 
I don’t send it—but he has said that before. Confound it all! Why 
does not gold grow upon trees ?” 

Madam’s dress this morning was a striped lilac silk of amazing rustle 
and richness. Letting it all out behind her, she went down the stairs 
and through the hall, sweeping the dust along in a little cloud. Mr. 
North was not in his parlour: Madam went about, looking for him ; 
sweeping still. 

To her surprise she found him in the drawing-room : it was not often 
he ventured into that exclusive place. He had a shabby long coat on 
down to his heels, and a straw hat. Madam’s scornful head went up 
fifteen inches when she saw him there. 

“What do you want?” she asked in a tone that plainly said he had 
about as much right in the room as an unwelcome stranger. 

“I have come to beg a bit of cotton of Matilda to tie up these 
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flowers,” was Mr. North’s answer, showing some in his hand—and indeed 
it was only then he was preferring the request. ‘‘Thomas Hepburn’s 
little boy is here, and I thought I’d give the child a posy.” 

“A posy !” mockingly repeated Madam, despising the homely term. 

“‘T have no cotton,” said Matilda, who lay back in a chair, reading. 
<‘ What should bring cotton in a drawing-room ?” 

“Ah well—I can bind a piece of the variegated grass round,” said 
Mr. North with resignation. “ I’m sorry to have troubled you, Matilda.” 

“ And when you have disposed of your ‘posy,’ I am coming to your 
parlour,” said Madam. 

Mr. North groaned as he went out. He knew what “ coming to his 
parlour” meant—that his peace would be destroyed for the day. There 
were moments when he thought heart and mind and brain must alike 
give way under home worries and Madam’s. 

“When did this come?” enquired Madam, pointing to a letter that 
stood upright on the mantel-piece: one addressed to Richard North, in 
her son Arthur’s writing. 

“This morning,” shortly answered Matilda, not looking up from her 
book. 

“Yes, Arthur can write often enough to Dick. This is the second 
letter that has come for him within a week. What did you do with 
the other?” Madam broke off to ask. 

“ Put it into Dick’s room against he comes home.” 

“But Arthur does not trouble himself to write to us, or to let us 
know aught of his movements,” resumed Madam. ‘ We have not had 
a syllable from him since he wrote word that old Bohun was dead. Is 
he’still in London ?—or at his aunt’s ?—or where?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know where,” retorted Matilda, fractious at being 
interrupted. 

Neither did she care. Madam turned the letter over in idle curiosity ; 
but the post-mark was illegible, not to be deciphered. Leaving it on 
the mantel-piece, she went to look after Mr. North. He stood on the 
lawn, doing something to a dwarf-tree of small and most beautiful roses. 
‘There was some wind to-day, and the skirts of his old coat waved a 
little in the breeze. 

“Did you hear what I said—that I was coming to your parlour?” 
demanded Madam, swooping down upon him majestically. “ Money 
must be had. 1 want it; Sidney wants it; the house wants it. I——” 

Mr. North had straightened himself. Desperation gave him a little 
courage. 

“T’d give it you if I had it. TI have always given it you. But what 
is to be done when I have it not? You must see that it is not my 
fault, Madam.” 

“T see that when money is needed it is your place to get it,” coolly 
returned Madam. “Sidney cannot live upon air. He——” 
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“It seems to me that he lives upon gold,” Mr. North interrupted in 
a querulous voice. ‘‘’There’s no end to it.” 

“Sidney must have money,” equably went on Madam. “I must: have 
it, for I purpose going away for atime. You will therefore—— 

“¢ Goodness me! here’s the telegraph man !” 

This second interruption was also from Mr. North. Telegraphic 
messages were somewhat rare at Dallory Hall; and its master went 
into a fluster. His fears flew to his well-beloved son, Dick. The 
messenger was coming up the broad walk, a despatch in hishand. Mr. © 
North advanced to meet him ; Madam sailing behind. 

“Tt is for Captain Bohun, sir,” spoke up the man, perceiving some- 
what of Mr. North’s tremor. 

“For Captain Bohun !” interposed Madam. ‘ Where’s it from?” 

“ London, Madam.” 

Motioning to the messenger to go to the house and get his receipt, 
she tore it open without the smallest ceremony, and read its contents : 


“ Dr. Williams to Arthur Bohun, Esq. 
James Bohun is dying. Sir Nash wishes you to come up without delay.” 


Looking here, looking there, stood Madam, her thoughts busy, 
Where could Arthur be? Why had he left London ? 

“Do you know ?” she asked roughly of Mr. North. 

“*‘ Know what, Madam ?” 

‘Where Arthur Bohun is,” 

Mr, North stared a little. ‘Why, how should I know?” he asked. 
‘It’s ever so long since Arthur wrote to me. He sends me messages 
when he writes to Dick.” 

Madam swept in to the drawing-room. She took the letter from the 
mantel-piece, and coolly broke its black seal asunder. Even Matilda’s 
scruples were aroused at this. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t!” she exclaimed, starting up and putting her 
hand over the letter. ‘‘ Don’t open that. It would not be right.” 

Madam dexterously twitched the letter away, carried it to the win- 
dow and read it from end to end. Matilda saw her face turn ghastly 

through its paint, as if with fright. 

“Serves her right,” thought the young lady. “Mamma, what is amiss?” 

Madam crumpled the letter into a ball of creases in her. agitated 
hand: but no answer came from her white lips. Turning abruptly 
up the stairs, she locked herself into her chamber. 

“She is in a passion of fright—whatever the cause may be,” quoth 
Miss Matilda, in self soliloquy. 

Ere the day had closed, the household was called upon to witness 
Madam’s sudden departure by train. She went alone: and gave not 
the slightest clue where she might be going, or when she would be back, 
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Matilda North had aptly worded the paroxysm: “a passion: of 
fright.” Madam was in both. For that rifled letter had given her the 
news of Arthur Bohun’s present. place of locality—and that he was by 
the side of Ellen Adair. What had become of Dick? the letter asked, 
He must make haste and come, or he would be too late. Madam did 
not understand at all. There followed a mysterious intimation to Dick; 
to Dick, whom Arthur so trusted and who was true as steel; it was more 
obscure even than the rest ; but it seemed to hint at—yes, to hint at— 
marriage. Marriage? Madam felt her flesh creep all over. 

“‘ A son of mine marry fer /” she breathed. ‘‘ Heaven help me to 
avert the danger.” 

About the last woman, one would think, who ought to call for help 
from Heaven. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


A SECOND FLY AT THE DOOR. 


THE tide came rippling up on the sea shore in gentle ridges of sparkling 
foam, with a monotonous, soothing murmur. The waves to-day showed 
themselves not ; the air was densely still: but in the western sky little 
black clouds were rising, no bigger yet than a man’s hand: and as the 
weather-wise old fishermen glanced to the spot, they foretold a storm. 


Two people, pacing the beach side by side, regarded neither the sea 
nor the threatened storm. Need you be told who they were ?—Arthur 
Bohun and Ellen Adair. What were the winds and the waves to them 
in their trance of happiness? Amidst the bitter misery that was soon 
to set in for both of them, the recollection of this short time spent at 
Eastsea, these few weeks since their love had been declared, and their 
matriage was approaching, would seem like an impossible dream. 

The private marriage, consented to by Mrs. Cumberland, must not be 
confounded with a secret marriage. It was to be kept from the world 
in general: but not from every friend they possessed. Mrs. Cumber- 
land intended to be present as Ellen’s guardian; and she very much 
urged that some friend of Arthur’s should also attend. He acquiesced, 
and fixed on Richard North. Captain Bohun purposed to tell his aunt, 
Miss Bohun, his true friend in every way; but not until the wedding 
was over : he would trust nobody beforehand, he said, save Mrs. Cum- 
berland and Dick. Even Dick he did not trust yet. He commanded 
Dick’s presence at Eastsea: telling him that his coming was imperative ; 
that there must be no refusal. Finding Dick did not respond in any 
way, Arthur wrote again ; but still only mysteriously. The first letter 
was the one put aside by Miss Matilda North, the second was the one 
opened by Madam. 

But there were moments when, in spite of his happiness, Arthur 
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Bohun had qualms of conscience for his precipitation: and the more 
especially did they press upon him immediately after the marriage was 
decided upon. For, after all, he really knew nothing, or as good as 
nothing, of Mr. Adair’s position : and the proud Bohun blood bubbled 
up a little, as a thought crossed him that it was just possible he might 
find too late that, in point of family, hers was not fit to have been mated 
with his. 

The human heart is very treacherous; given over to self-deceit, and 
to much sophistry. So long as a thing is coveted, when it seems next- 
door to unattainable, we see nothing but the desirability of gaining it, 
the advantages and happiness it must bring. But, let this great desire 
be attained, and lo! we veer round with a vengeance, and repent our 
haste. For instantly every reason and argument that could bear against 
it, true or false, rise up within us with mocking force, and we say, Oh 
that I had waited before doing this thing! It is that deceitful heart of 
ours that is in fault, nothing else ; placing upon all things its own false 
colouring. 

At first, as they sat together under cover of the rocks, or on the more 
open benches on the sands, or wandered to the walks inland and the 
pretty rural lanes, his conversation would turn on Mr. Adair. But Ellen 
seemed to know as little of her father as he did. 

“Tt is strange you don’t remember more of him, Ellen!” he suddenly 
said on one occasion when he was alone with her at Mrs. Cumberland’s. 

“Strange !—do you think so?” returned Ellen, turning round from 
the bay window where she was standing. ‘I was sent to Europe at eight 
years old, and children of that age so soon forget. I seem to recollect 
a gentleman in some kind of white coat, who cried over me and kissed 
me and said Mamma was gone to live in heaven. His face was a 
pleasant one, and he had bright hair ; something the colour of yours.” 

She thought Arthur had alluded to personal remembrance. But he 
had not meant that. 

“TI remember another thing—that papa used to say I was just like 
my mother, and should grow up like her,” resumed Ellen. “ It seems 
ages ago. Perhaps when I see him I shall find that my memory has 
been giving me an ideal father ; that he is quite different from what I 
have pictured.” 

“You know none of your Scotch relatives, Ellen.” 

“None.” 

“ Or in what locality they live ?” 

6c No.” 

“Why does not Mr. Adair come home ?” 

“TI don’t know. He has been thinking of it for some years; and 
that’s why he put me with Mrs. Cumberland instead of having me sent 
out to him. I am sure he must respect Mrs. Cumberland very much,” 
added Ellen after a pause. “ His letters prove it. And he often mentions 
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her late husband as his dear friend and chaplain. I’ll show you some of 
the letters if you like. Would you? I keep all papa’s letters.” 

Arthur Bohun’s face lighted up at the proposition. “ Yes,” he said 
with animation. ‘ Yes. As many as you please.” ; 

She crossed the room to unlock her desk, took out three or four 
letters indiscriminately from a bundle lying there, and brought them to 
him. He detained the pretty hands as well as the letters, and took 
some impassioned kisses from the blushing face, turned up unconsciously 
to his. Sweeter kisses than Arthur Bohun would ever impress upon 
any other face in after life. Ellen had almost learned not to shrink from 
them in her maiden modesty : he vowed to her that it was now his best 
right and privilege. 

But the letters told him nothing. They were evidently a gentleman’s 
letters ; but of the writer's position or family they said not a word, 
Arthur returned them with a half sigh: it was of no use, he thought, to 
disturb himself any more about the matter. After all, his own father 
and Mr. Adair had been close friends in India, and that was a kind 
of guarantee that all must be right. This decided, he delivered him- 
self up to his ideal happiness : and the day of the wedding was finally 
fixed. 

This afternoon, when they were pacing the beach, unseeing the little 
clouds rising in the west, was the marriage eve. It is the last day they 
need thus walk together as mere formal acquaintances, not daring to 
touch each other’s hands in view of the public gaze, or to walk arm 
within arm: for at that little church whose spire is not a stone’s-throw 
off, they will to-morrow be made man and wife. A strange light of 
happiness sits on Arthur Bohun’s cheek, a stranger still is ever fluttering 
at his heart. The day and the hour are drawing very near to its realiza- 
tion : and not so much as a thought has crossed his mind that any un- 
toward fate could arise to mar it. 

Ah, but might not those dark clouds have read him a lesson? Just 
as the black trifling circtets out there might rise into an overwhelming 
storm, before which both man and beast must bow their heads, so might 
be rising, even then, some unseen threatening wave in the drama of his 
life. And it was so: though he suspected it not. Even now, as they 
walked, the clouds were growing bigger : just as was the unseen thunder. 
storm that would descend upon their lives and hearts. Suddenly, in 
turning to face the west, Arthur saw them. They were pretty big now. 

“Look at those clouds, getting up! I hope the weather’s not going to 
change for us to-morrow, Ellen. What does that mean ?” he asked of a 
man who was doing something to his small boat, now high and dry upon 
the beach. 

The sailor glanced indifferently to where the finger pointed. “It 
means a storm, master.” 

“Shall we get it here, do you think ?” 
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“Ah. Not till to-morrow, may be. I fancy we shall, though”— 
turning up his nose and seeming to sniff around, as if the storm were 
pervading the air. “I knowed there was going to be a change.” 

“* How did you know it?” 

“Us fishermen smells a storm afore it comes, master. My foot tells 
it me besides. I got him jammed once, and he have had the weather 
in him ever since.” 

“And you think it’s going to be a change altogether?” 

“ Ay that it be, master.” 

They walked on. “That will be two untoward events for us,” re- 
marked Captain Bohun; but he spoke with a jesting smile, as if no 
untoward events could mar their security of happiness. “We want a 
third to complete it, don’t we, Ellen ?” 

‘What are the two?” 

“This threatened bad weather for to-morrow’s one; Dick’s non- 
coming is the other. I am vexed at that.” 

For, on this same morning, Mrs. Cumberland had received a letter 
from her son. Amidst other items of news, Dr. Rane mentioned that 
Richard North was absent: it was supposed in Belgium, but nobody 
knew for certain. This explained Richard’s silence to Captain Bohun, 
and put out the hope that Richard would be at the wedding. Dr. Rane 
also said another thing—which was anything but pleasant news : that 
beyond all doubt fever was breaking out at Dallory, though it was not 
yet publicly known. The doctor added that he feared it would prove 
to be of a malignant type, and he felt glad his mother was away. 
Bessy was well, and sent her love. 

“ Will you rest a little before going in?” 

They were passing the favourite old seat under the rocks, as Captain 
Bohun asked it. Ellen acquiesced, and they sat down. The black 
clouds came higher and higher: but, absorbed in their own plans, im 
their own happiness, had the heavens become altogether over-shadowed 
it would have been to them as nothing. In a low voice they conversed 
together of the future; beginning with the morrow, ending they knew 
not where. Their visions were of the sweetest rose-colour ; they fully 
believed that bliss so great as their own had never been realized on 
earth. His arm was round Ellen as they sat, her hand lay in his, she 
could feel his warm breath on her cheek, her shoulder seemed to be 
resting against his heart. To all intents and purposes they seemed as 
entirely alone in this sheltered nook as they could have been in the 
wilds of the desert. The beach was shingly; footsteps could not 
approach without being heard : had anybody passed, they would have 
been seen sitting with as decorous a space between them as though 
they had quarrelled: but the shore seemed deserted this afternoon. 

The arrangement for the marriage was as follows. At half-past eleven 
o’clock, Arthur, Ellen, and Mrs. Cumberland would enter the little church 
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by a private door, and the ceremony would take place. Richard North 
was to have been deputed to give her away, but that was over now. 
Arthur had the licence ; he had made a friend of the clergyman, and al} 
would be done quietly. He and Ellen were to go away for a few days, 
she would then return to her home with Mrs. Cumberland, and be to the 
world still as Miss Adair. After that, Arthur would take his own time 
and be guided by circumstances for declaring the marriage: but he 
meant, if possible, to at once introduce Ellen to his aunt, Miss Bohun. 
And Ellen Adair? Nota scruple rested on her mind, not a doubt or 
hesitation on her heart: her father had given his cordial approbation— 
as expressed in the letter to Mrs. Cumberland—and she was full of the 
sweetest peace. 

“ Did you feel that, Ellen?” 

It was a faint, quivering breeze that seemed to pass over them with 
sharp quickness and to be dying away ina moan. Some white sails 
out at sea flapped a little, and the boats turned homewards. 

“‘We had better be going, too, my love; or we may have it upon us.” 

She rose as he spoke, and they walked homewards. The sky was 
getting darker; the shades of evening were beginning to gather. Mrs. 
Cumberland had been lying down and was dressing, the maid said— 
if Captain Bohun would wait. Ellen took off her bonnet and mantle. 

‘While we are alone, let me see that I have not made a mistake in 
the size, Ellen.” 

Taking from his pocket a bit of tissue paper, he unfolded it and 
disclosed a wedding-ring. Ellen turned the colour of fifteen peonies 
as he tried it on. 

“T—thought,” she timidly began amidst her blushes, “that you 
meant this to be my wedding-ring ”—indicating the plain gold one 
she habitually wore on her right hand. 

“No. Rane bought that one. This will be mine.” 

It was an exact fit. Captain Bohun had not allowed for the proba- 
bility of those fragile fingers getting larger with years. As he held it 
on for a minute, their eyes met. Ellen suddenly recalled that long- 
past day in Dallory church, when she had taken Maria Warne’s ring 
to serve for Bessy North: she recalled the scene in the carriage after- 
wards, when Arthur Bohun put the other one on, and his sweet words. 
This was the third. 

“If this should ever get too small for me ?” she murmured as he took 
it off the finger. 

“Oh, but that—if ever—won’t be for ages and ages.” 

Not for ages, and ages! If they, in their innocent unconsciousness, 
could but have seen the cruel Fate that was already coiling its meshes 
around them ! 

The storm did not come that night. But, whether, in aggravation 
for the delay, it chose to expend itself with double violence, certain it 
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was-that such a one had seldom been seen at Eastsea as taged in the 
morning. The sky was lurid, angry, and black; the sea tossed itself; 
the wind howled ; the rain came dashing down at intervals as if from 
so many buckets : all nature seemed at warfare. 

In much distress lay Mrs. Cumberland. Exceedingly subject of late 
to outer influences, whether it might be this unusual storm that made 
her ill, she knew not, but she felt unable to rise from her bed. The 
hour for the marriage was drawing on. It had been fixed for a late 
one : half-past eleven. The clergyman had a funeral at half-past ten ; 
and Mrs. Cumberland had said se could not be up and ready before 
that. Ata little after eleven Arthur Bohun came up in the fly that was 
to convey them to church. Mrs. Cumberland sent to ask him to’ go 
up stairs to her; and he found her in tears. A curious sight, she was 
so self-contained a woman. 

“J cannot help it, Captain Bohun: indeed I cannot. Had not the 
marriage better be put off fora day? I may be better to-morrow.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered. ‘‘Why should it? I am very sorry 
for Ellen’s sake ; she would have felt more comfortable at your being in 
church. But your presence is not essential to the ceremony, Mrs. 
Cumberland.” 

‘“‘ Her father and mother were my dear friends. It seems as though 
I should fail in my duty if I were to allow her to go to church without 
me.” 

Arthur Bohun laughed. He would not hear a word—was it likely 
that he would? In less than an hour’s time all responsibility in regard 
to Ellen would be transferred to him, he answered, for he should be 
her husband.” 

“The marriage will stand good, believe me, dear Mrs. Cumberland, 
though you do not witness it,” were his last words as he went down 
stairs. 

Ellen was ready. She wore an ordinary silk dress of light, quiet 
colour and a plain white bonnet: just as she might have walked 
out in at Eastsea. There was nothing, save her pale face and quiver- 
ing lips, to denote that she was a bride. To have to go to church 
alone was very unpalatable, and she could with difficulty suppress her 
tears. 

“‘ My dearest love, I am more grieved at it for your sake than you 
can be,” he whispered. “Take a little courage, Ellen ; it will soon be 
over. Once you are my wife, I will strive to shelter you from all 
vexation.” 

But this illness of Mrs. Cumberland’s made a hitch in the programme. 
For Arthur Bohun to go out with Mrs. Cumberland and Ellen in a fly, 
was nothing ; he sometimes accompanied them in their drives : but to 
go out alone with Ellen, and in that storm, would have excited the 
curiosity of Ann and the other servants. Arthur Bohun rapidly decided 
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to walk to church, braving the rain: Ellen must follow in the fly. 
There was no time to be lost. It was twenty minutes past eleven. 

“Shall I put you in the carriage first, Ellen?” he stayed to ask. 

“No. I think you had better not.” 

“My darling, you will come ?” 

Did a doubt cross him, that he should say this? But she answered 
that she would: he saw she spoke sincerely. He wrung her hand 
and went out to the door. 

Had the fly multiplied itself into two flies?—and were they squab- 
bling for precedence? Certainly two were there: and the one wet 
driver was abusing the other wet driver for holding his place close 
before the door, and not allowing him to draw up to it. 

“Arthur! Good Heavens, how fortunate I am! Arthur Bohun! 
don’t you see me?” 

Every drop of blood in Arthur Bohun’s veins seemed to stand still 
and turn to ice, as he recognized his mother’s voice and his mother’s 
face. Madam, driven hastily from the railway station, had come to 
bear him off in the body. That his wedding was over for that day, 
instinct told him : she would have gone and forbidden the banns. He 
stepped to her fly door. 

In after-life, he never could recall clearly these next few minutes. 
Madam spoke of the telegram ; she said—giving to matters her own 
colouring—that James Bohun was in extremity; that he only waited to 
see Arthur to die; that he was crying out for him: not a moment was 
to be lost. She had hastened to London on receipt of the telegram, 
and had now come down straight to fetch him. 

“Step in, Arthur. We must catch the quarter-to-twelve train.” 

“ I—I cannot go,” he answered. 

“Not go!” screamed Madam. “But I command you to go. 
Would you disobey the last sacred wishes of a dying man?” 

Well, no; he felt that he could not do that. “A quarter to 
twelve?” he said rather dreamily. ‘ You must wait, Madam, while I 
speak to Mrs. Cumberland. There’s plenty of time.” 

He went indoors with his tale, and up to Mrs. Cumberland, like one 
inadream. He was forced to go, he bewailed, but not for more than 
a day, when he should be back to complete the marriage. What could 
she answer? In her bewilderment she scarcely understood what had 
happened or what had not. Leaping down stairs again, he closed the 
door of the sitting-room upon himself and Ellen, and clasped her to his 
heart. 

“My darling! But for this, you would have been on your way to 
become my wife. Come what may, Ellen, I shall be down again 
within a few hours. God bless you, my love! Take care of these.” 

They were the ring and licence: he handed them to her lest he 
might lose them. Before Ellen could recover herself, while yet her 
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face was glowing with his farewell kisses, he was being rattled away in 
the fly with Madam to the station. 

Crafty Madam! Waiting there in the fly at the door and making her 
observations, she had read what the signs meant almost as surely as 
though it had been told to her. The other fly waiting, and Ellen 
dressed ; going out in it on that day of storm; Arthur‘out of mourn- 
ing, and his nice attire covered over with a light over-coat—she guessed 
the truth (aided by the mysterious hint in the letter she had rifled) and 
believed full surely that it was nothing less than MARRIAGE she had 
interrupted. Not a word said she on the road to the station. The 
getting him away was a great victory gained : it would not do to risk 
the marring of it. But when they were in the train, and the whistle had 
sounded, and they. were fairly off, then Madam spoke. They had the 
compartment to themselves. 

“ Arthur, you cannot deceive me ; any attempt at it would be useless. 
You were about to marry Ellen Adair.” 

She spoke quietly, almost affectionately ; when the bosom is beating 
with a horrible dread, calmness of manner obtains, more than passion. 
For a single moment there wavered in Arthur Bohun’s mind a doubt of 
whether it should be avowal or evasion, but not for longer. As it 
had come to this, why he must take his standing. He raised his head 
proudly. 

“Right, mother. I am going to wed Ellen Adair.” 

Madam’s pulses began to beat nineteen to the dozen. Her head 
grew hot, her hands grew cold. 

“You were, you mean, Arthur.” 

“Yes. Put it as you like. What was interrupted to-day, will be 
concluded to-morrow. As soon as I have seen James, I shall return to 
Eastsea.” 

“ Arthur! Arthur Bohun! It must never be concluded. Never.” 

‘ “Pardon me, mother. I am my own master.” 

“ A Bohun may not wed shame and disgrace.” 

“Shame and disgrace cannot attach to fer. Madam, I must beg 
you to remember that in a few hours that young lady will be my wife. 
Do not try my temper too sorely.” 

No, not to her but to her father,” panted Madam—and Arthur felt 
frightened, he knew not why, at her strongemotion. ‘“ Would you wed 
the daughter of a—a—” 

Madam paused. Arthurlooked at her; his compressed lips trembled 
just a little. 

‘ “Of a what, mother? Pray go on.” 

“ Of everything that'is bad. A forger. A convict.” 

There was a dead pause. Nothing to be heard but the whirling 
train. “A——what?” gasped Captain Bohun, when he could get his 
breath. 
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“A Convict,” burst forth Madam in a scream ; for her agitation 
was becoming irrepressible. “Why do you make me repeat painful 
things ?” 

“Mother! Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Of her father: William Adair.” 

He fell back in the carriage like one who is shot. As one from 
whom life and all that can make it sweet, had suddenly gone out for 
ever. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE SORROWFUL TREE.* 


’T1s said that in an island, when the dew hath kissed each flower, 
And leaves, all trembling at the touch, have owned its magic power, 
And while the snowy petals have closed up with the light, 

There grows among them one strange plant—a messenger of night. 


Deep in the lone, still watches, when stars their vigils keep, 


As though with eyes of love to guard the flow’rets while they sleep, 
When the deep’ning shades of twilight are lost amid the gloom, 
Then bud and blossom ope to life and yield a sweet perfume. 


From out their golden chalices an incense seems to rise, 
And noiselessly upon the air it reaches Paradise. 

Oh! lone and silent watcher, thou dost a message bring 

To human hearts that like to thee are called the sorrowing— 


That not alone in sunshine should our light be shining bright, 

But kept all burning through the gloom and deep’ning shades of night ; 
And though the star of hope be o’ershadowed by a cloud, 

God shall in His own time lift the head that long hath bowed. 


* In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular vegetable called ‘* The 
Sorrowing Tree,” because it only flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowers are to 
be seen, and yet half an hour after it is quite full of them. They yield a sweet smell, 
but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon them, than some of them fall off, and 
others close up; and thus the plant continues, flowering in the night during the 
whole year. 
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ON PEARLS. 


EARIS are pre-eminently poet’s gems. From the time of Job to 
Tennyson’s last poem, where he describes the spiritual city and 
“all her spires and gateways in a glory like one pearl,” these fair pro- 
ducts of the deep have been used as emblem, metaphor, or simile. 
Amongst the Greeks, the pearl was especially dedicated to Aphrodite 
not only on account of its beauty, but because, like that Goddess, it was 
the offspring of the sea. Pliny mentions pearls as amongst all precious 
things the most valuable. 

Most of the ancient writers give some account of these lovely gems. 
Theophrastus, Androsthenes, Chares of Mitylene and Isidorus the 
Characene, all describe pearls as being taken from a fish “very like an 
oyster.” ‘It is very expensive,” says Androsthenes, ‘‘and is sold in 
Persia and the inland countries for its weight in gold.” 

The ancient belief respecting the formation of pearls gave rise to the 
well known and beautiful fable of the discontented dewdrop. ‘‘ When 
the genial season of the year exercises its influence on the animal,” 
says Pliny, “ it opens its shell, and so receives a kind of dew by means 
of which it becomes impregnated ; and at length it gives birth, after 
many struggles, to the burden of its shell in the shape of pearls, which 
vary according to the quality of the dew.” 

Pliny also relates a curious story of the pearl oyster being guarded by 
the dog-fish ; asserting, on the authority of Procopius, that these crea- 
tures are such devoted admirers of the pearl producing fish, that they 
spend their time in gazing upon them, except when forced by hunger to 
seek their prey. He says that a fisherman once watched his oppor- 
tunity when the guardian dog-fish was absent in quest of food, and 
seized the coveted shell. The dog-fish, however, perceived the rape of 
his favourite from afar, and hurrying after the rash fisherman, caught 
him before he could reach the shore. The man threw the pearl 
fish on the beach, but was himself, torn to pieces by the marine watch- 
_ dog. 

The Romans appear to have been extravagantly fond of pearls. It 
was the fashion amongst the ladies to wear pear-shaped pearl drops, 
called uniones, as earrings. Afterwards the crotalia came into fashion ; 
these were formed of two, three, or sometimes four large pearls in a row, 
so hung as to rattle with every movement of the head. This fashion 
caused Seneca to exclaim in indignation: ‘ One pearl.in each ear is no 
longer sufficient to adorn a woman; they must have three, the weight 
of which ought to be insupportable to them. Women in their madness 
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deem that their husbands would not be sufficiently tormented, if they 
did not wear in each ear the value of their fortunes.” 

It was not only as earrings that pearls were worn by the Roman ladies, 
but as necklaces ; rows of pearls also were worn twisted in the hair, and 
their garments, even their shoes and the laces of their sandals were 
decorated with the seed pearls. There was a common saying in Rome 
that “a pearl worn by a woman in public, was as good as a lictor 
walking before her.” 

The ladies were not singular, however, in their love for these orna- 
ments. Caligula was not only extravagant in his use of them on his own 
person, but presented his horse Incitatus with a pearl collar. Amongst 
the rare articles exhibited at Pompey’s triumph, thirty-three crowns of 
pearls are enumerated, also a portrait of the conqueror composed of 
seed pearls. Suetonius relates a report that Julius Cesar invaded 
Britain in the hope of finding pearls, and adds that he was so good a 
judge of these gems, that he would compare them together and deter- 
mine their weight by poising them in his hand. 

It is certain that pearls were found in Britain in ancient times. The 
Venerable Bede, quoting from Solinus, states that excellent pearls 
were found in the British seas, and that they were of all colours, but 
principally white. Tacitus speaks of British pearls as being of a cloudy 
and livid hue ; he considers this is owing to their not being taken from 
the living fish, but from those that are cast up by the sea. It is certain 
that if the pearl remain too long within the dead fish, it loses its 
brilliancy and becomes yellow. Camden mentions pearls found on the 
shores both of Cumberland and Caernarvon; and Origen, in his 
commentary on St. Matthew, describes the British pearl, which he 
says was second only to the Indian. He also alludes to the yellow 
tinge of the British pearls as owing no doubt to the cause before 
mentioned. 

That Julius Czesar—though he could scarcely have found pearls 
sufficient to recompense him for his toils—was not altogether unsuc- 
cessful is evident, as on his return to Rome, he dedicated a breast- 
plate covered with British pearls to Venus Genitrix. 

The story of Cleopatra’s bet with Antony, and her extravagance in 
swallowing a pearl worth, it is said, £80,729, dissolved in vinegar, is 
too well known to need repetition. It is not so well known, however, 
that Cleopatra added to her other arts great skill in chemistry, according 
to the lights of those days. The fellow pearl, saved by the intervention 
of Planen, was cut in half, and did duty as pendants in the ears of the 
Venus of the Pantheon at Rome. 

Stronger acid than common table vinegar must have been employed 
to dissolve the pearl, which, though consisting merely of carbonate of 
lime and gelatinous matter, is so hard, and the enamel, like that on the 
teeth of animals, is so perfect, as to render it insoluble in weak acid. 
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The. acid used may afterwards have been. diluted with water or wine to 
render it drinkable; or the pearl may have been crushed. 

Unlike precious’ stones, the pearl is not indestructible by time. 
When the tomb of the daughters of Stilicho was opened, after the lapse 
of 1,118 years, all the ornaments with which they had been buried were 
perfect excepting the pearls. These had turned so soft, that they 
crumbled at the touch., Pearls are also subject to discolouration as well 
as to decay. The best mode of keeping them is not in cotton wool 
like other jewels, but'in dry magnesia. There was a curious method of 
restoring discoloured. pearls to their pristine lustre formerly adopted. 
Pigeons were made to swallow them ; after remaining twenty-four hours 
in the crop of the bird, they regained their brilliancy and purity of hue ; 
but this was at the cost of size and weight ; so that care had to be taken 
not to allow the pigeon to retain them too long. 

The cause of the irridescence of this beautiful gem is the multitude of 
minute grooves with which the surface is covered; these can only be 
discerned by the aid of a microscope. The surface of the grooves, from 
their various inclinations, reflect the incident white light at different 
angles, so that the correspondence of the luminous undulations is 
interrupted. The rays being thus checked or interfered with in their 
course, are broken, and present the hues of the prism. 

Superstitions were attached to pearls as well as to other gems in 
ancient times. Interpretations were drawn from them by the oneiro- 
critics, or interpreters of dreams; and there is a Latin saying: “ Mar- 
garite significant lachrymarum flumen.” In Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti,” 
allusion is made to this old belief. Emelia dreams—if I recollect the 
passage rightly—that she is decked with jewels, but that one by one the 
precious stones turn to pearls, and “ perlen bedeuten Thranen”—* pearls 
denote tears,” she adds, after relating her dream. Not less strange was 
the belief in their medicinal properties. Amongst the medicaments 
administered to Charles VI. of France, in the endeavour to restore him 
to reason, was a decoction of pearls in distilled water. Pills composed 
of powder of pearls, white amber, and coral, were given in cases of 
consumption ; and the following prescription is gravely set forth in an 
old medical book as sovereign against “faintness, hot agues, heavy 
fantasies and imaginations” :—“ One ounce of prepared pearls to twelve 
of fine sugar, boiled with rose water, violet water, cinnamon water, or 
howsoever one would have them;” this mixture was made into little 
tablets or. cakes called “ Manus Christi.” The Chinese still employ 
pounded pearls.as drugs, and for this purpose buy up those too small 
for ornamental use. " 

The principal pearl-producing fish are the meleagrina, a species of 
avicula, or oyster margaritiferee, the myrtilus, and the unio. Cuvier 
defines the pearl as an extravasation of the matter producing the 
beautiful nacre, or mother of pearl. Buffon is of opinion that the pearl 
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is a disease of the fish, though he allows that the cause of the production 
is not completely ascertained. He thinks it is some malady causing a 
superabundance of the pearly matter, that instead of being applied to 
the formation of the inner lining of the shell, falls in drops that harden 
into beads more or less regularly formed. 

Taprobane was always celebrated for its pearls; and at the present 

day one of the principal pearl fisheries is off the coast of Ceylon; 
others are carried on in the Persian Gulf, Dahalac and Suakem on the 
Red Sea, though these latter are now nearly exhausted—the coast of 
Coromandel, the Sooloo islands, the coast of Algiers, and a few other 
places on the African shores; and in the western hemisphere, from 
Cape Paria to Cape la Vela; the islands Margarita—so called from its 
wealth in pearls,—Cubagna, Coche, Puntu Arago, the mouth of Rio la 
Hacha, and the Gulf of Panama. The mode of fishing in all these 
places is so similar, that it is sufficient to describe one, in order to 
include all. 
. Before the commencement of the fishery in Condatchy Bay, a sample 
of the fish is obtained in order to form a judgment as to the probable 
success of the enterprise. To secure against the exhaustion of the 
oyster beds, they are divided into several portions; these are fished 
successively so as to allow the fish time to grow. It is said that they 
attain the desirable size in seven years ; that if they are left longer, the 
pearls become so large as to incommode the animal, which consequently 
ejects them from the shell. The fishers meet in the month of February, 
and disperse at the beginning of April. At agiven signal—the firing of 
a cannon at Arippo—the boats set forth. They arrive at the oyster 
beds at the break of day, and continue at the fishing till noon, when 
they are summoned back to shore by a second signal from the cannon. 
Here they are hastily emptied of their spoil, as they have to depart 
again in the evening. ‘There are twenty men to each boat, and a 
master called the Tindal. Ten of these are employed in rowing and 
assisting the divers; the other ten dive, five at a time, diving and 
resting alternately. 

Before the divers plunge, a stone is attached to one foot, to assist the 
rapidity of the descent; they have with them a net in the form of a bag, 
with a circular opening, and with the right hand they holda rope. They 
then stop the nostrils and ears, and thus prepared, they plunge down to 
the deep rocks where the oysters lie, where they hastily fill their bags, 
giving warning when they desire to be drawn up by pulling the rope 
they hold. The average length of time that a diver can remain under 
water is two minutes ; but there have been instances of some who have 
remained under water four or five minutes; and a Kaffre diver is 
reported to have borne. submersion for six minutes. If the divers are 
tempted to overtax their powers of endurance, bleeding at the mouth, 
nose, and ears is the result. Accustomed as they are to this exercise 
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from their. earliest childhood, they, generally speaking, perform their 
office with impunity, and after a short interval are ready to plunge 
again into the sea. 

Without one imaginary safeguard, however, the divers could not be 
persuaded to tempt the horrors of the deep. Two shark charmers are 
always attached to the fishing expedition. ‘One of these impostors is 
placed at the head of the pilot’s boat whence he utters his charm 
as each diver plunges. The other remains on shore, shut up in a room 
until the boats return. He has before him a large brazen bowl filled 
with water, in which are two silver fishes. He pretends that if a shark 
should approach the divers these fishes become agitated ; and if an 
accident is about to happen, one of the fish will bite the other. When 
the charmer perceives these signs, he immediately mutters an incanta- 
tion, supposed to be efficacious in preventing the monster from inflicting 
harm. Firm as the belief in these shark charmers may be in theory, 
however, a sudden pull of the rope in token of alarm, and active arms 
above to hawl up the imperilled diver, is more relied upon in practice. 
Few accidents happen ; and a whole season frequently passes without 
a single misadventure. 

It has been the fashion to exaggerate the danger of this calling ; 
moralists have even called upon the fair sex to repudiate the use of 
pearls on account of the diver’s perils and sufferings ; but it does not 
really appear as if the risk were greater than that of many other callings. 
As well call upon us to eschew the use of coals on account of the 
terrible tragedies caused by fire damp ; or to cease to employ machinery, 
because now and then some unfortunate artisan is multilated in its 
merciless grasp. But to return to the pearl fishery. 

When the oysters are brought on shore, they are thrown into dry 
tanks about two feet deep, or on heaps on the ground, and are left till 
they are dead, when the shells open, and search can easily be made for 
the precious gems. Sometimes the fish is boiled to a pulp, as the loose 
pearls are frequently found within the lobes. The pearls adhering to 
the shell are next separated, and these are either made use of for setting, 
or are rounded into beads with pearl powder. The pearls are finally 
passed through copper sieves pierced with holes of different sizes and 
fitting one into another. These determine the size of the pearl: the 
first are called mii/, the second, dadivoe, and the third size, oo/ or seed 
pearls. The malformed pearls are termed by the jewellers baroque. After 
the search for pearls is finished, the largest and finest shells are sold for 
the mother of pearl. 

The largest produce of the Ceylon fishery was in 1798, when it 
realized £140,000. Since that time it has decreased. In 1844 it only 
brought in £105, and it was thought desirable to discontinue the fishery 
for some years. 

The great era of the South American pearl fishery was immediately 
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after the Spanish ‘conquest of Mexico and Peri. The quantities.of 
pearls with which they found the natives of these countries’ adorned, 
excited the cupidity of the Spaniards, and they for a time pursued the 
fishing so eagerly. as soon to: exhaust the banks. At one time’in the 
16th century, the value of the pearls sent to Europe amounted to 
4,200,000 per annum. Ships were fitted out in Spain, and patent 
rights granted for fishing in Cubagna and elsewhere. But these expe- 
ditions were not always attended with success. The only pearls sup- 
plied from the Western Hemisphere now, are procured: in the gulf of 
Panama, and the mouth of the Rio de la Hacha. 

. At one time the fishery of fresh water mussels at Perth was tolerably 
productive. From the year 1760 to 1764, 410,000 worth of pearls were 
sent to London, and sold from ten to sixteen shillings per ounce. Of 
late years the Scotch pearl fishery has again revived. A jeweller of 
Edinburgh perceived the capabilities of the rose-tinted Scotch pearl as 
an article of ornament, and they are now as much prized as the Orient. 
The sum paid to pearl finders in 1864 is estimated at £ 10,000. 

. One of the most remarkable pearls on record was purchased by 
the celebrated French traveller Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia. It is 
pear shaped, regular, and without blemish ; between two and three 
inches in length. It was valued at the enormous sum of £100,000, 
The next in value is the celebrated pearl called the “ Pelegrina,” 
belonging to the Spanish crown. It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
and was brought from Panama in 1560, by a cavalier named Don Diego 
de Ternes, who presented it to Philip II. Its value has been variously 
estimated from £40,000 to £100,000; but a gem when unique is 
priceless. It was exhibited at Seville as a curiosity. A negro boy was one 
day paddling about the coast, doing a little fishing on his own account, 
when he brought up a small oyster ; he was about to toss it into the sea 
again as worthless, but on second thoughts he determined to open it; 
he did so, and there within was the “ Pelegrina.” His good fortune 
procured him his freedom. 

One of the large pearls in the English crown is said to have been 
found in the river Conway, and presented to Katherine, queen of 
Charles II. Round pearls are more rarely found of a large size than 
those that are pear-shaped ; the most perfect round pearl hitherto dis- 
covered measures an inch across, and is valued at £ 50,000. 

The present value of pearls is much deteriorated on account of the 
numerous skilful imitations. The Venetians were early skilled in the 
manufacture of mock pearls; but with these we have here no concern. 
The Chinese are accustomed to produce mock pearls by inserting small 
beads or other substances into the shell of the fish ; these, after a time, 
become coated with nacre, and are exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
from the real gem. The celebrated naturalist Linnzeus discovered a 
method of producing pearls, from which he expected great things. His 
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proposal was submitted to the King and Council ; but, in 1761, he dis- 
posed of his secret to a merchant of Gottenberg. ‘ Linnzus once 
showed me, amongst his collection of shells, a small box containing 
pearls,” his biographer relates, “‘and said: ‘These pearls I made by my 
art, and though so large they are only five years old.’” On some account 
or other this discovery disappointed expectation, and the plan was never 
pursued. 

Pearls as articles of adornment were no less valued in the middle ages 
than amongst the Romans. The period when pearls were most in ‘ 
favour, was from the reign of Francis I. of France until the time of the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, when brilliants came into fashion. 
The nobles and wealthy classes in the former reign were so loaded with 
pearls and precious stones, that a contemporary exclaims, ‘‘ These people 
carry their fields and mills upon their backs !” 

In these days of per-centages we no longer carry our fields and mills 
upon our backs, having found better investment for our wealth. But 
though we make a less profuse display of jewellery, the pearl holds a 
high place as a favourite among gems ; and in symbolical language, the 
Margarita, or pearl, is still the emblem of purity. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


F I don’t relate it quite as usual, and if it’s different from what I 

generally write, it is because I know less about it than others do. 

The story is Duffham’s ; not mine. And there are diaries in it, and all 

kinds of foreign things. That is, foreign tome. Duffham holds all the 
papers, and has lent them to me to use. It came about in this way. 

‘While you are picking up the sea breezes, Johnny,” he said, when I 
called to tell him where I was going, “ you can be getting on with 
another paper or two for us, I hope; for we like your stories.” 

“But I am going away for a rest, Mr. Duffham; not to work. I 
don’t want to be ransacking memory for materials during my holiday, 
and then weaving them into what you call a story. Much rest that 
would be!” 

“T'll give you the materials for one,” he said ; ‘plenty of them: it 
won't take much weaving ; you'll have it all before your eyes. It will 
be nothing but play-work to you; just a bit of copying.” 

“‘ But I don’t care to put fiction on paper and send it forth as though 
it were true. What I tell of has mostly happened, you know.” 

Duffham laughed a little. “If everything told in print were as true 
as this, Johnny Ludlow, the world would have witnessed some strange 
events. Not that you'll find anything strange in this tale: it is quite 
matter-of-fact.’ There’s no romance about it; nothing but stern reality.” 

“‘ Well, let’s see the papers.” 

Duffham went out of the surgery, and came back carrying some 
papers tied up with pink tape, and his spectacles on. 

“You'll find a kind of narrative begun, Johnny,” he said, untying the 
tape, “for I tried my own hand at it. But I found I could not get on 
well, Writing manuscripts is not so much in my line as doctoring 
patients.” ‘ 

“Why, here’s Lady ’s name in it!” I exclaimed, glancing over 
the papers, ‘Is it about her ?” 

“You'll see who it’s about and who it’s not about, Johnny,” he 
answered, rolling them up again. “TI should like you to retain the 
title.” 

“What is the title ?” 

Duffham undid the first sheet, and held it in silence for me to read. 
“A Tale of Sin.” It took me aback. Sundry considerations naturally 
struck me. 

“T say, Mr. Duffham, if it’s about sin, and the people are still living, 
how will they like to see it talked of in print?” 

VoL. x. D 
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“You leave all responsibility to me,” he said ; “ I’ll take it on my 
own shoulders. All you have to dois to alter the names, Johnny. That 
is a matter of course.” 

And so I took the papers. But the tale is Duffham’s; not mine. 


3. 


To begin with and make it explainable, we have to go to ever so many 
years back: but it won’t be for long. 

Duffham’s predecessor as general practitioner in the village was a 
Mr. Layne. Some of the poor would spell it without the ‘‘y,” ‘ Lane,” 
- but the other was the proper way. This Mr. Layne was of rather good 
family ; his wife was a small working farmer’s daughter. Mr. Layne 
lived in a pretty red-brick house in the village; it stood about a yard 
back from the path, and had woodbines and jessamine creeping up its 
walls ; the door was in the middle, a window on each side ; and there 
was a side door round the little garden path, that opened into the sur- 
gery.’ The house was his own. 

I don’t know that I have ever mentioned the name of our village : 
Church Dykely. It was not very close to Dyke Manor; we hada 
goodish walk to get to it. About a mile from it at the other end, along 
the straight highway, were the gates and lodge of a fine place called 
Chavasse Grange, belonging to Sir Peter Chavasse. He was an old 
man; also an old bachelor up to near the end of his life. And then, 
when it seemed to be getting time for him to prepare for the grave, he 
suddenly got married. The young lady was a Miss Gertrude Cust : as 
might have been read in the newspapers of the day, announcing the 
wedding. 

But, when Sir Peter brought her home, the wonder to the neighbour- 
hood was, what could have induced the young lady to have him ; for 
she turned out to be a mere child in years, and very beautiful. It was 
whispered that her family, high, poor, and haughty, had wished her to 
make a different match ; to a broken-down old nobleman, ten times 
richer than Sir Peter. Sir Peter had four or five thousand a year, and 
his baronetcy was not of ancient creation. The new lady was found to 
be very pleasant: she went into the village often, and made acquaintance 
with everybody. 

It was just about eight months after the marriage that Sir Peter died. 
The death was sudden. Mr. Layne was sent for in haste to the Grange, 
and found he was too late. Too late for Sir Peter: but Lady Chavasse, 
overcome with grief and terror, was in great need of his services. 

There was a baby expected at the Grange. Not yet: in three or four 
months to come. And until this child should be born the baronetcy 
had to lie in abeyance. If it proved to be a boy he would take his 
father’s title and fortune: if a girl, both title and fortune would lapse to 
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some distant cousin, who was in the navy, and was called Parker 
Chavasse. 

And now we must give a line or two from one of the diaries I spoke 
of. It is Layne’s: and appears to have been partly kept as a professional 
note-book, partly as a private journal. At this time Mr. Layne was a 
middle-aged man with three children, girls: he had married later than 
some men do. 


[From an old Note-book of Mr. Layne’s.| 


May 18th,—Have had a fatiguing day. Upon getting home from 
my visit to Lady Chavasse, there were five different messages waiting 
for me. It never rains but it pours. Ten o’clock p.m.: and I am 
dead tired: but I must write my notes before going to bed. 

I wish I could get some strength and spirit into Lady Chavasse. 
This listlessness is sadly against her. Over and over again it has been 
on the tip of my tongue to say it may go hard with her unless she uses 
more exertion: but I don’t like to frighten her. Nearly four months 
now since Sir Peter died, and she has never been out but to church— 
and to that she goes in the pony-carriage. “My lady, you ought to 
walk; my lady, you must walk,” say I. And it is just as though | 
spoke to the post at the lodge gates. 

‘I was much surprised by what she told me to-day—that there was no 
settlement made on her at her marriage. ‘ Do you think my baby will 
be a boy, Mr. Layne?” she asked—as if it were possible for me to 
tell! “If it is not,” she went on, ‘I shall have to turn out of my home 
here, and I have not another to go to in the wide world.” And then 
it was, seeing my surprise, that she said there had been no settle- 
ment. “It was not my husband’s intentional fault,” she continued, 
“and I‘will never have him blamed, come what will. Things were 
unpleasant at my home, and we hurried on the marriage, he and I, so 
that he might take me out of it, and there was no time to get a settle- 
ment drawn up, even had we, either of us, thought of it: which we 
did not.” Listening to this, the notion struck me that it must have 
been something like a runaway marriage: but I said nothing: only 
bade her take heart, and hope fora boy. ‘I cannot imagine any lot 
in life now so delightful as this would be—that I and my baby-boy 
should live on in this nice place together, and I be training him always 
for good,” she continued—and a faint pink came into her delicate 
cheek as she said it, a yearning look into the hazel eyes. “ You'd help 
me to keep him in health, and make him strong, would you not, Mr, 
Layne?” I answered that I would do my best. Poor thing! she was 
only eighteen yesterday, she told me. I hope she'll be able to keep 
the place ; I hope it won’t go over her head to rough Parker Chavasse, 
And a rough-mannered man he is: I saw him once. 

Coming home I met Thompson. The lawyer stopped, ever ready for 
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a chat. I spoke about this expected child and the changes its arrival 
might make. “It’s true that Lady Chavasse would have to turn out,” 
said he. “ Every individual shilling is entailed. Books, plate, car- 
riages—it all goes with the title. I’m not sure but Sir Peter’s cast-off 
clothes have to be thrown in too. No settlement on her you say, 
Layne? My good fellow, old Peter had nothing to settle. He had 
spent his income regularly, and there lay nothing beyond it. I’ve 
heard that that was one of the reasons why the Custs objected to the 
match.” Well, it seemed a curious position: I thought so as Thompson 
went off: but I don’t understand law, and can take his word for it. 
And now to bed. If 

What’s that? A carriage drawing up to the house, and the night 
bell! I am wanted somewhere as sure as a gun, and my night’s rest 
is stopped, I suppose. Who'd be a doctor? Listen! There’s my 
wife opening the street door. What does she call out tome? Lady 
Chavasse not well? A carriage waiting to take me to the Grange. 
Thank heaven at least that I have not to walk there. 

May 22nd.—Four days, and nothing noted down. But I have been 
very busy, what with Lady Chavasse and other patients. The doubt is 
over, and over well. The little boy is a boy, and a nice little fellow 
too; healthy, and likely to live. He was born on the 2oth. Lady 
Chavasse, in her gladness, says she shall get well all one way. I think 
she will: the mind strangely influences the body. But my lady is 
a little hard ; what some might call unforgiving. Hermother came very 
many miles, posting across country, to see her and be reconciled, and 
Lady Chavasse refused to receive her. Mrs. Cust had to go back again 
as she came. I should not like to see my wife treat her mother so. 

May 30th.—The child is to be named Geoffry Arthur. Sir Peter had 
a dislike to his own name, and had said he hoped never to call a boy 
of his by the same. Lady Chavasse, mindful of his every wish, has 
fixed on the other two. I asked her if they were the names of relatives : 
she laughed and said No; she fixed on them because she thought them 
both nice-sounding and noble names. 


II. 


THE above is all that need be copied from Mr. Layne: one has to 
be chary of space. Little Sir Geoffry grew and thrived: and it was a 
pleasure, people say, to see how happy his mother and he were, and 
how she devoted herself to him. He had come to her in the midst of 
her desolation, when she had nothing else to care for in life. It was 
already seen that he would be much like his father, who had been a 
good-looking man in his day. Little Geoffry had Sir Peter’s fair com- 
plexion and his dark-blue eyes. He was a sweet, tractable child; and 
Lady Chavasse thought him just an angel come out of heaven. 

Time went on. When Geoffry was about seven years old—and a 
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very pretty boy with fair curls—he went out surreptitiously on a fishing 
expedition, fell into the pond, and was nearly drowned. It left a 
severe cold upon him: which his nurse, Wilkins, said served him right. 
However, from that time he seemed to be less strong: and at length 
Lady Chavasse took him to London to show him to the doctors. The 
doctors told her he ought to be for a time in a warmer climate; and 
she went with him into Devonshire. But he still kept delicate. And 
the upshot was that Lady Chavasse let the Grange for a term to the 
Goldingham family, and went away. 

And so, many years passed. ‘The Goldinghams lived on at the 
Grange : and Lady Chavasse nearly slipped out of remembrance. Mr, 
Layne grew into ill health as he got older, and advertised for a partner. 
It was Duffham who answered it (a youngish man then), and they went 
into arrangements. 

It is necessary to say something of Mr. Layne’s children. There 
were four of them, girls. The eldest, Susan, married a Lieutenant 
Layne (some distant relative, who came from the West Indies), and went 
with him to India, where his regiment was serving, taking also her next 
sister, Eleanor. The third, Elizabeth, was at home ; the young one, Mary, 
was inaschool as governess-pupil, or under-teacher. It is not often that 
village practitioners can save money, let alone make a fortune. 

The next thing was, that Mr. Layne died. His death made all the 
difference to his family. Mr. Duffham succeeded to the practice ; by 
arrangement he was to pay something yearly for five years to Mrs 
Layne ; and she had a small income of her own. She would not quit 
the house ; it was her’s now her husband was gone. Mr. Duffham took 
one opposite: a tall house with a bow-window to the parlour: before 
that he had been in apartments. Mary Layne came home about this 
time, and stayed there for some weeks. She had been a great deal 
over-worked in the school, and Mrs. Layne thought she required rest, 
She was a pleasing girl, with soft brown eyes, very good and gentle; 
thinking always of others, never of self. Old Duffham may choose to 
deny it now he’s got old; but he thought her superior then to the whole 
world. 

Matters were in this state when news spread that the Goldinghams 
had got notice to quit the Grange: Sir Geoffry, who would be of age 
the following year, was coming home to it with his mother. Accordingly, 
the Goldinghams departed ; and the place was re-embellished and put 
in order for the rightful owner. He arrived in April with Lady Chavasse: 
and I’ll copy for you what Duffham says about it. Old Layne had been 
dead two years then. 


{From Mr. Duffham's Diary.] 


April 29th.—The new people, or I suppose I ought to say the old 
people—reached the Grange yesterday, and I was called in to-day to 
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the lady’s maid—Wilkins. My lady I don’t like; Sir Geoffry I do. 
He is a good-looking, slight young man of middle height, with a fair, 
refined face, and honest eyes, blue as they tell me Sir Peter’s used to 
be: An honourable, well-intentioned young fellow I am sure; affable 
and considerate as his mother is haughty. Poor Layne used to cry 
her up; he thought great things of her. I don’t. It may be that 
power has made her selfish, and foreign travel imperious ; but she’s both 
now. She is nice-looking still; and though she wants but a year of 
forty, and her son is only one-and-twenty, they are more like brother and 
sister. Or would be, but for Sir Geoffry’s exceeding consideration for 
his mother; his love and deference for her are a pattern to the young 
men of the present day. She has trained him to be obedient, that’s 
certain, and to love her too: and so I suppose she has done her duty by 
him well. He came down the broad walk with me from the hall door, 
talking of his mother: I had happened to say that the place must seem 
quite strange to Lady Chavasse. “‘ Yes, it must,” he answered. ‘She 
has exiled herself from it for my sake. Mr. Duffham,” he continued 
warmly, “you cannot imagine what an admirable mother mine has 
been! She resigned ease, rest, society, to devote herself to me. She 
gave me a home-tutor, that she might herself watch over and train me ; 
she went to and fro between England and foreign places with me per- 
petually ; even when I was at Oxford, she took a house a mile or two 
out that we might not be quite separated. I pray Heaven constantly 
that I may never cross her in thought, word, or deed: but live only to 
repay her love.” Rather Utopian this: but I honour the young fellow 
for it. I’ve only seen him for an hour at most, and am already wishing 
there were more like him in the world. If his mother has faults, he does 
not see them; he will never honour any other woman as he honours 
her. A contrast, this, to the contempt, ingratitude, and disrespect that 
some sons think it manly to show their best and truest earthly parent. 
My lady is vexed, I can see, at this inopportune illness of her maid’s ; 
for the Grange is all agog with the preparations for the grand féte to be 
held on the z2oth of next month, when Sir Geoffry will come of age. 
Wilkins has been in the family for many years: she was originally the 
boy’s nurse: and is quite the right hand of Lady Chavasse, so far as 
household management goes. Her illness just now zs inopportune. 


[ End, for the present, of Mr. Duffham’s Diary.] 


Nothing was talked of, in the village or out of it, but the grand 
doings that were to usher in the majority of Sir Geoffry. As to Lady 
Chavasse, few people had seen her. Her maid’s illness, as was sup- 
posed, kept her indoors; and some of the guests were already arriving 
at the Grange. 

One morning when it wanted about a week to the 2oth, Mrs. Layne, 
making a pillow-case at her parlour window, in her widow’s cap and 
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spectacles, with the venetian blind open to get all the light, was startled 
by seeing Lady Chavasse’s barouche draw up to her door, and Lady 
Chavasse within it preparing to get out. Mrs. Layne instinctively rose, 
as to a superior, and tore her glasses off: it has been said she was of a 
humble turn: and upon Lady Chavasse fixing her eyes upon her in 
what seemed some surprise, dropped a curtsey, and thought to herself 
how fortunate it was she happened to have put a clean new cap on. 
With that Lady Chavasse said something to the footman, who banged 
the carriage door to, and ordered the coachman across the road. Mrs. 
Layne understood it at once: she had come to the house in mistake for 
Duffham’s. Of course, with that grand carriage to look at opposite, and 
the gorgeous servants, and my lady, in a violet velvet mantle trimmed 
with ermine, alighting and stepping in to Duffham’s, Mrs. Layne 
let fall her pillow-case, and did no more of it. But she was not prepared, 
when Lady Chavasse came out again with Mr. Duffham, to see him 
escort her over the road. Mrs. Layne had just time to open her parlour 
door, and say to the servant, “In the other room; show her Ladyship 
into the other room,” before she went off into complete bewilderment, 
and ran away with the pillow-case. 

The other room was the best room. Mary Layne sat there at the old 
piano, practising. She had seen and heard nothing of all this : and rose 
up in astonishment when the invasion took place. A beautiful lady, whom 
Mary did not know or recognise, was holding out a delicately-gloved 
hand to her, and saying that she resembled her father. It was Mary 
Layne’s first meeting with Lady Chavasse : she had just come home again 
from some heavy place of teaching, finding her strength unequal to it. 

“T should have known you, I think, for a daughter of Mr. Layne’s had 
I met you in the street,” said Lady Chavasse, graciously. 

Mary was blushing like anything. Lady Chavasse thought her an 
elegant girl, in spite of the shabby black silk she was dressed in: very 
pretty too. At least, it was a nice countenance; and my lady quite 
took to it. Mrs. Layne, having collected her wits, and taken off her 
apron, came in then: and Mary, who was humble-minded also, though 
not exactly as her mother was, modestly retired. 

My lady was all graciousness: just as much so that morning as she 
used to be. Perhaps the sight of Mrs. Layne put her in mind of the old 
days when she was herself suffering trouble, and not knowing how mat- 
ters would turn out for her, or how they would not. She told Mrs. 
Layne that she had, unthinkingly, bid her servants that morning drive 
to Mr. Layne’s: and it was only when she saw Mrs. Layne at the win- 
dow in her widow’s cap, that she remembered the mistake. She talked 
of her son Geoffry, praising his worth and his goodness; she bade 
Mrs. Layne to the féte on the 20th, saying she must come and bring 
her two daughters, and she would take no denial. And Mrs. Layne, 
curtseying five hundred times—which did not become her, for she was 
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very stout—opened the front door to her ladyship with her own hands, 
and stood there curtseying until the carriage had dashed away. 

“We'll go on the 2oth,” she said to her daughters. “I didn’t like to 
say nay to her Ladyship ; and I’d be glad to see what the young heir’s 
like. He was as pretty a baby as you’d wish to see. There'll be some 
folks there of our own condition, no doubt, that we can mix with: it’ll be 
in the open air: so we shan’t feel strange.” 

But when the day arrived, and they had reached the Grange, it 
seemed that they felt very strange. Whether amidst the crowds they did 
not find any of their “own condition,” or that none were there, Mrs. 
Layne did not know. Once, they caught sight of Lady Chavasse. Lady 
Chavasse, surrounded by a bevy of people that Mrs. Layne took to be 
lords and ladies—and perhaps she was right—bowed distantly, and 
waved her hand, as much as to say, “ Make yourselves at home, but 
don’t trouble me :” and Mrs. Layne curtseyed herself to a respectful 
distance. It was a fine bright day, very warm ; and she sat on a bench 
in the park with her daughters, listening to the band, looking at the 
company, and wondering which was the heir. Some hours seemed to 
pass in this way, and gradually the grounds grew deserted. People 
were eating and drinking in a distant tent—the lords and ladies Mrs. 
Layne supposed, and she did not presume to venture amongst them. 
Presently a young man approached, who had observed from a distance 
the solitary group. A fat old lady in widow’s mourning; and the 
younger ones in pretty white bonnets and black silks. 

‘Will you allow me to take you where you will get some refresh- 
ment,” he said, raising his hat, and addressing Mrs. Layne. 

She paused before answering, taken aback by his looks, as she de- 
scribed it afterwards, for he put her in mind of Sir Peter. It was as 
nice a face as Sir Peter’s used to be, clean-shaved, except for the light 
whiskers: and if those were not Sir Peter’s kindly blue eyes, why her 
memory failed her. But the dress puzzled Mrs. Layne: he wore a dark- 
blue frock coat and gray trousers, a white waistcoat with a thin gold 
chain passed across it and a drooping seal: all very nice and gentle- 
manly certainly, but quite plain. What she had expected to see the 
heir attired in, Mrs. Layne never afterwards settled with herself: per- 
haps purple and miniver. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, speaking at length, “ but I think 
you must be Sir Geoffry ?” 

‘Yes, I am Sir Geoffry.” 

“Lord bless me!” cried Mrs. Layne. 

She told him, curtseying, who she was, adding, as an apology for 
being found there, that her ladyship had invited her and her girls, and 
wouldn’t take a denial. Geoffry held out his arm to take her to the 
tent, and glanced behind at the “ girls,” remembering what his mother 
had said to him of one of them: “a sweet-looking young woman, 
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Geoffry, poor Layne’s daughter, quite elegant.” Yes, she was sweet- 
looking, Geoffry decided. The elder one was like her mother, short, 
stout, and—Geoffry could not help seeing it—common. He told 
Mrs. Layne that he could remember her husband still : he spoke of 
a ride the doctor had taken him, seated before him on his horse ; and 
altogether in that short minute or two won, by his true affability, the 
heart of the doctor’s widow. 

The tent was crowded to confusion. Waiters were runnifg about, 
and there was much clatter of knives and forks. Sir Geoffry could find 
but two places any way; at which he seated Mrs. Layne and her 
daughter Elizabeth, according to precedence. 

“T will find you a place in the other tent, if you will come with.me,” 
he said to Mary. 

She wished to refuse. She had a suspicion that the other tent was 
the one for the “lords and ladies,” people who were altogether above 
her. But Sir Geoffry was holding up the canvas for her to pass out, 
and she was too timid to disobey. He walked by her side nearly in 
silence, speaking a courteous word or two only, to put her at her ease. 
The band was playing, “The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

But the other tent seemed in worse confusion as far as crowding 
went. Some one turned on her seat to accost Sir Geoffry: a slight, 
upright girl, with finely-carved features of that creamy white rarely seen, 
and a haughty expression in her very light eyes. 

“You are being waited for, Geoffry. Don’t you preside?” 

“No; nonsense,” he answered. “ There’s to be nothing of that kind, 
Rachel; no presiding. I am going to walk about and look out for 
stray people. Some of the strangers will get nothing, if they are not 
seen after. Could you make room for one by you?” 

“Who is it ?” she asked. 

Sir Geoffry said a word in her ear, and she moved a few inches higher 
up. He stepped back to Mary Layne. She had been looking at the 
young lady, who was so richly dressed—in some thin material of 
shining blue and lace—and who was so entirely at her ease as to be 
sitting without her bonnet, which she had put at her feet. 

“‘We have made a place for you,” said Sir Geo‘fry. “I fear you will 
be a little crowded. Miss Layne, Rachel.” 

Mary waited to thank him before taking it. Her cheeks were full of 
blushes, her soft dark eyes went out to his. She felt ashamed that he 
should take so much trouble for her, and strove to say it. Sir Geoffry 
held her hand while he answered, his own eyes looking back again. 

But Mary sat for some minutes before any one came to wait on her. 
The young lady whom Sir Geoffry had called Rachel was busy with 
her own plate, and did not observe. Presently, she looked round. 

“Dear me! what are they about? Field!” she imperatively called 
out to the butler, who was passing. He turned at once. 
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“ My lady ?” 

“* Have the goodness to attend here,” said Lady Rachel, indicating 
the vacant space before Miss Layne. “This lady has had nothing.” 

“So I am amidst the lords and ladies,” thought Mary, as the butler 
presented her with a card of the dishes, made out in French, and 
enquired what she would be pleased to take. She was inexperienced 
and shy; and did not know where to look or what to say. Lady 
Rachel spoke to her once or twice, and was civilly distant : and so the 
half-hour was got over. When Sir Geoffry’s health was proposed by 
Lord L. the young baronet suddenly appeared in his rightful place at 
the table’s head. He thanked them all very heartily in a few words ; 
and said he hoped he shou/d live long, as they had all just been wishing 
him, live that he might repay his dear mother one tithe of the sacrifices 
she had made, and the love she had lavished on him. 

The cheers broke forth as he finished, his eyes wet with the sincerity 
of his feeling, the music burst out with a crash, “See the conquering 
hero comes,” and Mary Layne felt every nerve thrill within her ; as if 
she would faint with the excess of the unwonted emotion. 


[Mr. Duffham’s Diary.| 

June 2nd.—The rejoicings are well over, and Sir Geoffry Chavasse is 
his own master. In law, at any rate; but it strikes me he will never 
know any will but his mother’s. _It’s not that he possesses none of his 
own—rather the contrary I fancy; but in his filial love and reverence 
he merges it inhers. It is, on the one hand, good to see: on the other, 
one can but fancy his ideal of the fifth commandment is somewhat 
exaggerated. Lady Chavasse on her part seems bound upin him. To 
him there is no sign of imperiousness, no assertion of self-will: and, 
so far as can be seen, she does not exact deference. ‘‘ Geofiry, would 
you wish this?” she says. ‘“‘Geoffry, would you like the other? My 
darling Geoffry, don’t you think it might be well to do so-and-so?” No. 
It is a case of true genuine filial respect and love; and one can but 
honour Lady Chavasse for having gained it. 

My lady has condescended to be almost confidential with me. The 
illness of her maid has been a long and serious one, and I have 
had to be a good deal at the Grange. “Sir Geofiry is engaged to be 
married, Mr. Duffham,” she said to me yesterday, when our conversation 
had turned—as it often does—on Sir Geoffry. I could not help show- 
ing some surprise: and, one word leading to another, I soon grasped 
the ‘whole case. Not so much by what she directly said, as by the 
habit I have of putting two-and-two together. 

Conspicuous amidst the guests at the féte on the 2oth of May, was 
Lady Rachel Derreston : a cold, self-possessed girl, with strictly classi- 
cal features, and the palest blue eyes I ever saw. It would be a very 
handsome face—and indeed 7s—but for’ the cold proud expression ; she 
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is the daughter of one of Lady Chavasse’s sisters, who married the Earl 
of Derreston, and is now a very slender-portioned widow with some 
expensive daughters. It is to this Lady Rachel that Sir Geoffry is 
engaged. The engagement is not of his own seeking, or of hers; the 
two mothers settled it between them when the children were young, and 
they have been brought up to look on each other as future husband and 
wife ; and have done so as a matter-of-course. Neither of them, by 
what I can gather, has the slightest intention or wish to turn aside 
from fulfilling the contract : they will ratify it in just the same business 
manner, and with the same calm feelings that they would take the lease 
of a house. It is not their fault: they should not have been led into it. 
Human nature is cross and contrary as a sour crab: had the two young 
people been thrown together now for the first time, and been warned 
not to fall in love with each other, the chances are they'd have tumbled 
headlong into it before the week was out : as it is, they like each other 
as cousins, or brother and sister, but they’ll never get beyond that. J 
can see. The two sisters have a private understanding with each other 
—and my young Lady Rachel dutifully falls in with it—that after the 
marriage Lady Chavasse shall still live and rule at the Grange. In- 
deed she implied it when she let fall the words, perhaps unthinkingly— 
“ Geoffry would never marry to put me out of my home here, Mr. Duff- 
ham.” And I am sure that he never would. 

Lady Rachel is here still. I often see her and Sir Geoffry together, 
indoors or out ; but I have never yet seen a symptom of courtship on 
either side. They call each other “ Geoffry” and “ Rachel”; and are 
as indifferently familiar as brother and sister. ‘That they will be suffi- 
ciently happy with a quiet, moonlight kind of happiness, is nearly. sure. 
I find that I am not at liberty to mention this engagement abroad : and 
that’s why I say my lady has grown confidential with me. 

June 29th.—Wilkins continues very ill; and it puts my lady about 
amazingly. The maid who has been taking Wilkins’ duties, Hester 
Picker, is a raw country girl of the locality, Goody Picker’s daughter : 
her services being as different from those of the easy, experienced 
Wilkins, as dark is from light. “She manages my hair atrociously,” 
cried my lady to me one day in her vexation ; “ she attempted to write 
a note for me in answer to enquiries for the character of my late page, 
and the spelling was so bad it could not be sent.” 

Lady Rachel has left. Sir Geoffry escorted her to her home (near 
Bath), stayed two days there, and came back again. And glad to be 
back, evidently: he does not care to be long separated from: his 
mother. The more I see of this young fellow, the more I like him. 
He has no bad habits; does not smoke or swear : reads, rides, drives, 
loves flowers, and is ever ready to do a good turn for rich or poor. 
“You appear to have grown up quite strong, Sir Geofiry,” I said to 
him to-day when we were in the greenhouse, and he leaped on a ledge 
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to do something or other to the broken cord of the window. “Oh 
quite,” he answered. “I think I am stronger and heartier than most 
men: and I owe the thanks for it to my mother. It was not only 
my health of body she cared for and watched over, but of mind. She 
taught me to love rational pursuits, in contradistinction to those 
irrational; she showed me how to choose the good, and reject the 
evil : it is she alone who has made me what I am.” 

July 5th.—Mary Layne is going to the Grange as companion to 
Lady Chavasse. ‘‘ Humble companion,” as my lady takes care to put 
it. It has been brought about in this way. Wilkins is slightly im- 
proving: but it will be months before she can resume her duties about 
Lady Chavasse : and my lady has at length got this opinion out of me. 
“Five or six months!” she exclaimed in dismay. ‘“ But it is only what 
I have lately suspected. Mr. Duffham, I have been thinking that I 
must take a companion; and now this has confirmed it. A humble 
companion, who will not object to do my hair on state occasions, and 
superintend Picker’s trimming of my dresses, especially the lace ; and 
who will write notes for me, when I desire it, and read to me when Sir 
Geoffry’s not here ; and sit with me if I wish it. She’d not dine with 
us, of course ; but I might sometimes let her sit down toluncheon. In 
short, what I want is a well-educated lady-like young woman, who will 
make herself useful. Do you happen to know of one?” 

I mentioned Mary Layne. She has been wishing not to return 
to the heavy work and confinement of a school, where she had to sit 
up late, night after night, correcting exercises, and touching-up drawings 
by gas-light. My lady caught at it at once. “Mary Layne! the very 
thing. I like the look of the girl much, Mr. Duffham; and of course 
she'll not be above doing anything required of her: Layne the apo- 
thecary’s daughter can’t be called a gentlewoman in position, you 
know.” 

She forgot I was an apothecary also ; I'll give her that credit. But 
this is a specimen of the way my lady’s exclusive spirit peeps out. 

And so it’s settled. And if Miss Mary had been suddenly offered a 
position in the Royal household, she could not have thought more of it. 
“Mr. Duffham, I will try my very best to satisfy Lady Chavasse,” says 
she to me in an ecstacy ; “ I'll do anything and everything required of 
me : who am I that I should be above it?” And by the glistening of 
her soft brown eyes, and the rose bloom on her cheeks, it would seem 
that she expects she’s going into fairy-land. Well, the Grange is a 
nice place: and she is to have thirty guineas a year. At the last school 
she had twenty pounds ; at the first ten. 


[End of the Diary for the present.) 
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III. 


Miss LayNE entered the Grange with trepidation. She had never 
been inside the house, and at first she thought it was fairy-land 
realised, and that she was out of place in it. A broad flight of three 
or four steps led up to the wide entrance door; the beauteous colours 
from the painted windows shone on the mosaic-flagged hall: on the 
right were the grand drawing-rooms ; on the left the dining-room and Sir 
Geoffry’s library. Behind, going down a step or two, was a low, shady 
apartment, its glass doors opening on a small grass-plat ; round which 
flowers were planted ; and beyond it was the fragrant herbary. It was 
called the garden room: and on the morning of Miss Layne’s arrival, 
after she had taken off her things, Hester Picker (who thought as much 
nearly of the old surgeon’s daughter as she did of my lady) curtseyed 
her into it, and said it was to be Miss Layne’s sitting-room, when not 
with my lady. 

Mary Layne looked around. She thought it charming. It had an 
old turkey carpet, and faded red chairs, and a shabby checked cloth on 
the table, with other ancient furniture; but the subdued light was 
grateful after the garish July sun, and the sweetness came in from the 
herbs and flowers. Mary stood, wondering what she had to do first, 
and not quite daring to sit down even on one of the old red chairs. 
The Grange was the Grange, and my lady was my lady: and they were 
altogether above the sphere in which she had been brought up. She 
had a new lilac muslin dress on, fresh and simple, her smooth brown 
hair had a bit of lilac ribbon in it; and she looked as pretty and lady- 
like as a girl can look. Standing at the back there beyond the table, 
was she, when Sir Geoffry walked in at the glass doors, his light summer 
coat thrown back, and a heap of small paper packets in his hands, 
containing seeds. At first he looked astonished: not remembering 
her. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, his face lighting up, as he 
took off his straw hat. ‘“ Miss Layne, I think. I did not know you 
at the minute. My mother said she expected you to-day.” 

He came round to her with outstretched hand, and then put a chair 
for her, just as though she had been a duchess—or Lady Rachel Der- 
reston. Mary did not take the chair: she felt strange in her new home, 
and as yet very timid. 

“T am not sure what Lady Chavasse would wish me to do,” she 
ventured to say, believing it might be looked upon as next door to a 
crime to be seen idle, in a place where she was to receive thirty guineas 
a year. “There appears to be no work here.” 

“Get a book and read,” cried Sir Geoffry. “ TI’ll find you one as 
soon as I have put up these seeds. There’s a box of new novels just 
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come from town. Miss Layne, I hope you will make yourself at home 
with us, and be happy,” he added in his kindness. 

“ Thank you, sir; I am sure I shall.” 

He was putting up the seeds, when Lady Chavasse entered.. She 
hada way of taking likes and dislikes: and she never scrupled to 
show either. On this first day, it seemed that she did not know 
how to make enough of Mary. She chose to forget that she was 
only to be the humble companion, and treated her as a guest. She 
carried her in to take luncheon with herself and Sir Geofiry; she 
made her play and sing ; she showed her the drawing-rooms and the 
flower gardens, and finally took her out in the barouche. She certainly 
did not ask her in to dinnér, but said she should expect her to come 
to the drawing-room afterwards, and spend the evening. And Miss 
Layne, not ignorant of the customs obtaining in great houses, dressed 
herself for it in’her one evening dress of white spotted muslin, and 
changed the lilac ribbon in her hair for blue. 

So that, you perceive, the girl was inaugurated at the Grange as 
a young lady, almost as an equal, and not as a servant—as Lady 
Chavasse’s true opinion would have classed her. That was mistake the 
first. For it led Sir Geoffry to make a companion of Miss Layne ; that 
is, to treat her as though she belonged to them ; which otherwise he 
certainly would not have done. Had Miss Layne been assigned her 
true place at first—the place that Lady Chavasse meant her to fill, that 
of an inferior and humble dependent—Sir Geoffry, out of simple respect 
to the girl and to his mother, would have kept his distance. 

As the time passed on they grew great friends. Lady Chavasse 
retained her liking for Mary, and saw no harm in the growing 
intimacy with Sir Geoffry. That was mistake the second. Both of 
them were drifting into love; but Lady Chavasse dreamt it not. 
The social gulf that spread itself between Sir Geoffry Chavasse, Baronet, 
and Mary Layne, :daughter of the late hard-worked apothecary, was 
one that Lady Chavasse would have said (had she been asked to think 
about it) could never be bridged over: and for this very reason she 
saw no danger in the intercourse. She regarded Miss Layne as of 
a totally different order from themselves, and never supposed but Sir 
Geoffry did too. 

And so time went on, on the wings of love. There were garden 
walks together and moonlight saunterings; meetings in my lady’s 
presence, meetings without it. Sir Geoffry, going in and out of the 
garden parlour at will, as he had been accustomed to do—for it was 
where all kinds of things belonging to him were kept: choice seeds, 
his fishing-rods, his collection of butterflies—would linger there by the 
hour together, talking to Miss Layne at her work. And, before either 
of them was conscious of the danger, they had each passed into a 
dream, that changed everything about them to Paradise. 
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Of course Sir Geoffry, when he awoke to the truth—that it was love 
—ought to have gone away. Or have contrived to get his mother to 
dismiss Miss Layne. He did nothing of the sort. And, for this, some 
people—Duffham for one—held him even more to blame than for any- 
thing afterwards. But how could he voluntarily blight his new 
happiness, and hers? It was so intense as to absorb every other 
feeling ; it took his common sense away from him. And thus they 
went dreaming on together in that one sweet spring-time (of the heart, 
not of the weather), and never thought about sliding into shoals and 
pitfalls. 

In the autumn my lady went to the seaside in Cornwall, taking Mary 
as her maid, and escorted by her son. ‘Will you do for me what I 
want while Iam away? I do not care to be troubled with Picker,” 
she had said ; and Mary replied, as in duty bound, that she would. It 
is inconvenient to treat a maid as a lady ; and Mary found that during 
this sojourn Lady Chavasse did not attempt it. To all intents and 
purposes Mary was the maid now; she did not sit with her lady, she 
had her meals apart ; she was, in fact, regarded as the lady’s maid by 
all, and nothing else. -Lady Chavasse even took to call her “ Layne.” 
This, the sudden dethroning her of her social status, was the third 
mistake ; and this one, as the first, was my lady’s. Sir Geoffry had 
been led to regard her as a companion ; now he saw her but as a servant. 
But, servant or no servant, you cannot put love out of the heart, once 
it has got possession of it. 

At the month’s end they returned home: and there Mary found that 
she was to retain this low station ; never again would she be exalted as 
she had been. Lady Chavasse had tired of the new toy, and just 
carelessly allowed her to find her own level. Except that Miss Layne 
sat in the garden parlour, and her meals were served there, she was 
not much. distinguished from Hester Picker and the other servants ; 
indeed, Picker often came to sit in the parlour too, when they had lace, 
or what else, to mend for my lady. Geoffry in his heart was grieved at 
the changed treatment of Miss Layne; and, to make up for it, was 
with her a great deal himself. 

And so the winter wore on. In January Lady Chavasse and her 
son went to stay with Lady Derreston at Bath. Picker was taken, not 
Miss Layne. In the countess’s small household, Mary, in her anomalous 
position—for she could not be altogether put with the servants—would 
have been an inconvenience: and my lady bade her make herself 
happy at the Grange, and left her a lot of fine needlework to get 
through. 

And now all that has to be told to the paper’s end is taken from 
diaries, Duffham’s and others. But for convenience sake, I put it as 
though the words were my own, instead of copying literally. 
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IV. 


SPRING came in early. February was not quite at an end, and the 
trees were beginning to show their green. All the month it had been 
warm weather; but people said it was too relaxing for the season, and 
they and the trees should suffer for it later. A good bit of sickness 
was going about, and amidst others who had to give in for a time, was 
Duffham himself. He got inflammation of the lungs. His brother 
Luke, who was partner in a medical firm elsewhere, came to Church 
Dykely for a week or two, to take the patients. He was a plain- 
speaking man of forty, with rough hair, and a good heart. 

The afternoon after he arrived, a respectable woman came into the 
surgery with her daughter. It was Mrs. Layne, but the temporary 
doctor did not know her. Mrs. Layne never did look like a lady, and 
she had flung a very ancient cloak over her worn morning gown. She 
expressed herself disappointed at not seeing Mr. Duffham, but opened 
the consultation with the brother instead. Mrs. Layne took it for 
granted she was known, and talked accordingly. 

Her daughter, whom she kept calling Mary, and nothing else, had 
been ailing lately ; she, Mrs. Layne, couldn’t think what was the matter 
with her, unless it was the warm spring. She got thinner and weaker 
daily ; her cheeks were white, her eyes seemed to have no life in them ; 
she was very low in spirits. In spite of all this Mary had kept on 
saying it was “nothing.” My Lady Chavasse—returning home from 
Bath a day or two ago, her son having gone on to London—was so 
struck with the change she saw in Mary, who lived with her as humble 
companion, Mrs. Layne added, ina parenthesis, that she insisted on her 
going to Mr. Duffham, that he might prescribe some tonics, And 
accordingly Mary had walked to her mother’s this afternoon. 

Mr. Luke Duffham listened to all this with one ear, as it were. He 
supposed it might be the warm spring, as suggested. However, he 
took Mary into the patients’ room, and examined her: felt her pulse, 
looked at her tongue, sounded her chest, with all the rest of it that 
doctors treat their clients to; and asked her this, that, and the other— 
about five-and-twenty questions, when perhaps five might have done. 
The upshot of it all was, that Mary Layne went off in a dead faint. 

“What on earth can be the matter with her?” cried the alarmed 
mother, when they had brought her round. 

Mr. Luke Duffham, going back to the surgery with Mrs. Layne, shut 
the doors, and told her what he thought it was. It so startled the old 
lady that she backed against the counter and upset the scales, 

“‘ How dare you say so, sir?” 

“But I am sure of it,” returned Mr. Luke. 

“Lord be good to me!” gasped Mrs. Layne, looking like one terrified 
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out of her seven senses. ‘The worst I feared was that it might be 
consumption. A sister of mine died in it.” 

“Where shall I send the medicine to?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Anywhere. Over the way, if you like,” continued Mrs. Layne, in 
her perturbation. 

“Certainly. Where to, over the way ?” 

“To my house. Don’t you know me? I am the widow of your 
brother’s late partner. This unhappy child is the one he was fondest 
of; she is much younger than the rest.” 

“Mrs, Layne,” thought Luke Duffham in surprise, ‘I wish I had 
known; I might have hesitated before speaking plainly. But where 
would have been the good ?’ 

The first thing Mrs. Layne did, was to shut her own door against Mary, 
and send her back to the Grange in a shower of anger. She was an 
honest old lady ; of most irreproachable character ; never needing, as 
she phrased it, to have had a blush on her cheek, for herself or any- 
body belonging to her. In her indignation, she could have crushed Mary 
to the earth. Whatever it might be that the poor girl had done, robbed 
a church, or shot its parson, her motherdeemed that shedeserved hanging. 

Mary Layne walked back to the Grange: where else had she to go? 
Broken-hearted, humiliated, weak almost unto death, she was like a reed 
in her mother’s hands, yielding herself to any command given ; and 
only wishing she might die. Lady Chavasse, compassionating her evi- 
dent suffering, brought her a glass of wine with her own hand, and 
enquired what Mr. Duffham said, and whether he was going to give her 
tonics. Instead of answering, Mary went into another faint: and my lady 
thought she had over-walked herself. ‘I wish I had sent her in the 
carriage,” said she, kindly. And while the wish was yet upon her lips, 
Mrs. Layne arrived at the Grange, to request an audience of my lady. 

Then was commotion. . My lady talked and stormed, Mrs. Layne 
talked and cried. Both were united in one thing—the heaping of 
reproaches on Mary. ‘They were in the grand drawing-room—where 
my lady had been sitting when Mrs. Layne was shown in. Lady 
Chavasse sat back, furious and scornful, in her pink velvet chair; Mrs. 
Layne stood ; Mary had sunk on the carpet kneeling, her face bent, 
her clasped hands raised as if imploring mercy. ‘This group was sud- 
denly broken in upon by Sir Geoffry—who had but then reached 
the Grange from town. They were too noisy to notice him. Halting 
in dismay, he had the pleasure of catching a sentence or two. n 

“The best thing you can do is to find refuge in the workhouse,” 
stormed Lady Chavasse. ‘Out of my house you turn this hour.” 

“The best thing you can do is to go on the tramp, where you won't 
be known,” amended Mrs, Layne, who was nearly beside herself with 
conflicting emotions. ‘Never again shall you enter the home that 
was your poor dead father’s. You wicked girl !—and you only twenty 
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years old yet! But, my lady, I can but think—though I know we are 
humble people, as compared, and perhaps I’ve no right to say it— 
that Sir Geoffry has not behaved like a gentleman.” 

“‘ Hold your tongue, woman,” said her Ladyship. “ Sir Geoffry-——” 

*¢ Sir Geoffry is at least enough of a gentleman to take his evil deeds 
on himself, and not shift them on others,” spoke the baronet, stepping 
forward—and the unexpected interruption was startling to them all. 
My lady pointed imperatively to the door, but he stood his ground. 

It was no doubt a bitter moment for him; bringing home to him an 
awful amount of self-humiliation: for throughout his life he had striven 
to do right instead of wrong. And when these better men yield to 
temptation instead of fleeing from it, the reacting sting is of the 
sharpest. The very strongest sometimes fall: and find too late that 
though the fall was so easy, the picking-up is of all. things most difficult. 
Sir Geoffry’s face was white as death. 

“Get up, Mary,” he said, taking her hand to help her in all respect. 
‘“ Mrs. Layne,” he added, turning to face the others; ‘my dear 
mother—if I may dare still to call you so—suffer me to say a word. 
For all that has taken place, I am alone to blame; on me only must it 
rest. The fault——” 

“Sin, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Layne. 

“Yes. Thank you. Sin. The sin lies with me, not with Mary. In 
my presence reproach shall not be visited on her. She hds enough 
trouble to bear without that. I wish to heaven that I had never—Mrs. 
Layne, believe me,” he resumed, after the breaking pause, “no one 
can feel this more keenly than I. And, if circumstances permit me to 
make reparation, I will.” 

Sir Geoffry wanted (circumstances permitting, as he shortly put it) to 
marry Mary Layne; he wished to do it. Taking his mother into 
another room, he told her this. Lady Chavasse simply thought him 
mad, She grew a little afraid of him: lest he should set her and all 
high rules of propriety at nought, and do it. 

But trouble like this cannot be settled in an hour. Lady Chavasse, 
in her great fear, conciliated just a little: she did not turn Miss Layne 
out at once, as threatened, but suffered her to remain at the Grange for 
the night. 

‘In any case, whatever may be the ending of this, it is not from my 
family that this risk of exposure must come,” spoke Sir Geoffry. “It 
might leave me no alternative.” 

“No alternative ?” repeated Lady Chavasse. ‘‘ How?” 

“Between my duty to you, and my duty to her,” said Sir Geoffry. 
And my lady’s heart fainted within her at the suggested fear. 

And that’s all I can put in. The magazine is in a temper already, 
wanting to know how much more space I and old Duffham would like 
to take up. Jounny Luptow. 
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A SCHOOL-GIRL’S STORY. 


T was just a year ago to-day. Papa had left in the early train for 
London, and would sail from Liverpool on Saturday. Daisy 
and I were to stay in Bruxelles till he came for us again, which might 
be in six months and might be in a year. We rode back from the 
station—where we had bidden papa the long good-bye—in an open 
voiture. Miss Guillaume, our little Flemish gouvernante, was with us, 
and respecting our sadness, said never a word, for which I thanked her 
in my heart. We arrived at the Pensionnat just as the girls were 
coming down to their seven o'clock déjeiner. How bright and happy 
they all looked! Fanny White’s father was in India, and the little 
Greens knew no one nearer than Australia, and the home of the Lloyds 
was on the Gold Coast, in Africa, and papa had only gone to New 
York. “How foolish I am,” I thought; “why, he could reach me 
from here in fourteen days.” I tried to choke down a pistolet and a 
cup of coffee, and was relieved to find that Daisy had forgotten her 
tears already, and was devouring an egg which Miss Guillaume’s 
thoughtfulness had provided. 

Being vacation, the murmur of talk which ran round the table 
sometimes broke all bounds and reached a height of uproariousness 
notwithstanding Mademoiselle Stephanie’s emphatic shrugs, and her 
frequent— 

“For shame, young ladies! Not so much noise. You must speak 
French.” 

“The king is going to Ste. Gudule to-day, for the grand Harvest- 
Mass,” said Allalia Parys, a handsome Spanish girl, who having been 
at the school for over eight years, was looked up to as pioneer in 
everything. 

“Oh! is he? how I should like to see him!” said a little Australian 
girl, “I saw a Maori chief at Melbourne once, but he was black, and 
threw the boomerang splendidly.” 

“Leopold isn’t much to look at,” said Allalia loftily. ‘ His eyes and 
mouth are nice enough, but he has the biggest, reddest hands I ever 
saw in my life—and he never wears any gloves, either.” 

“ How funny!” said Daisy naively, ‘and gloves are so cheap in 
Bruxelles.” Everybody laughed, and Daisy blushed. It is a standing 
joke against her, that, finding gloves in Belgium were cheap, she spent 
half her monthly allowance, the first week in school, on the purchase of 
these perfumed luxuries, and appeared at promenade for seven 
consecutive days with a fresh pair on, so that the French governesses, 
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failing at first to remember our difficult name of Winchester, would 
designate Daisy as “Mademoiselle Gants,” and me “La sceur de 
Mademoiselle Gants.” | 

After the laugh had subsided, Allalia continued—“ I move we give 
up lessons to-day, and ask Madame to let us go and see the pro- 
cession.” 

“Done,” said Allalia, jumping from the table, and rushing up to 
Madame’s sa/on to demand an audience. 

Just then a tall, slender young lady of about twenty-three slipped 
into a seat at my side, surveyed me with keen eyes for a minute or two, 
and said accusingly, almost sternly, “ You’ve been crying.” But for all 
that, she slid her left hand into mine and held it with the firmest, 
gentlest clasp, while with the other she stirred her coffee, and put the 
cup to her lips. A group of girls gathered round her, for Janet Frew 
besides being the musical prodigy of the school, was the wit, the 
satirist, the settler of questions in general ; by her self-reliant strength 
inviting all weaker ones to lean on her, by her uncompromising scorn 
of every sham repelling all but the truest and most fearless to a certain 
limit to which her courtesy, but never her warmth, extended. You 
will see that she was a strange mixture, at once the hardest and the 
softest, the coldest and the tenderest creature I ever knew. And I 
was her most intimate friend. The girls buzzed about her for awhile, 
and finding her in an unresponsive mood, left us to ourselves. 

“Oh, Janet!” I cried, “I’m so homesick, and you are leaving to- 
morrow, too. How shall I ever get through the month without you?” 

Janet was going to her sister’s, near Edinburgh, for a short while, 
and had then promised to return and stay with me as long as I stayed, 
which had done more to reconcile me to papa’s absence than anything 
else. , 
“ Don’t be silly,” said Janet; but she took me into her arms, and 
held me with one of her long, infrequent caresses, which always made 
me thrill from head to foot with some divine passion. I don’t remem- 
ber my mother, but so I think I should have felt had she held me—so 
I‘ shall feel when I meet her in heaven. Then she kissed my eyes and 
put me away from her. 

I was sixteen years old, but so hopelessly small, and Janet so tall 
and grand. I felt like a little child beside her, and Janet said she felt 
as if I were one, too; so she always made me obey her—and it is very 
sweet to obey where we love. 

Just then Allalia Parys appeared in the doorway in walking costume, 
and said—‘“ Come, Petite, the girls are all going to see the procession. 
Get your things on. Quick!” 

“Oh! how splendid. Janet, you'll come, too?” 

“No, dearie. I have some packing that must be done. But I insist 
on your going. The fresh air will do you good.” 
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So I went, and Allalia walked with me, and was very nice and enter- 
taining, and told me all sorts of funny things about her Spanish 
home. 

We stationed ourselves under the trees in the Park, right opposite 
the Palace, but presently the crowd on the sidewalk became so great 
that we couldn’t see anything there ; so Miss Guillaume told us to go 
nearer, and soon we were almost in the middle of the wide street, with 
the sun beating down on us frightfully. I felt cold, and then hot, and 
then cold again, and everything began to dance up and down. The 
soldiers, who had been sitting quietly on horseback for ever so long, 
now began to form in a line, and then there rose a great shout, “ The 
king is coming!” Several carriages dashed out of the palace gates, 
and in one of them we could see Leopold distinctly. Allalia pointed’ 
him out to me; but I should have known him anywhere, just from his 
profile, stamped on all the franc pieces ; it was very like him. He was: 
tall and elegant-looking, had light hair and a large nose, kind, blue 
eyes, and a very sweet, weak look about his mouth, which was nearly 
concealed by a blonde moustache. But he had no gloves on, and his 
hands were awful. I wonder if he doesn’t play at carpentering some- 
times? ‘The queen wasn’t with him, the little prince being so ill that 
she was unwilling to leave his bedside fora moment. But I had seen 
her before, so I didn’t mind. She isn’t a bit pretty, but has a nice; 
kind, womanly face, and I don’t wonder the people all love her, she is 
so good to them. When I saw her she was in an open carriage, with 
some sort of springs that kept going up and down, so that when she 
turned her head to the right and left it seemed as though she was bow- 
ing. All the common people thought she was bowing; but Madame’ 
Delcampo, our dancing mistress, who gave seanens to the little princesses 
at the Palace, told us different. 

After all the carriages and the soldiers had gone past, we went back, 
to the school, and I felt so dizzy I could hardly walk. I staggered up- 
stairs, and into the room where Janet was packing. She looked up as 
I entered, and’ said hurriedly—‘ What’s the matter?” and then she: 
caught me in her arms, and I knew nothing more. 

When I came out of my long faint, Janet was bending over me 
wetting my head with cologne, and her hot tears fell on my face. I had 
never seen her cry before, and it astonished me so that I forgot to ask 
what she was crying about, or to connect it in any way with myself; so I 
just put my hand up and began stroking her hair, as I always did when 
she had a headache or needed to be soothed in any way. She caught 
my hand and kissed it, and put it down again, and told me to be very 
quiet, and the doctor would be there in a few minutes. 

Then I remembered all about myself, and was very angry to think he 
had been sent for. 

He came in a little while, however, and madame with him. They 
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talked aside, and madame petted me and called me her poor little 
flower—my name is Violet—which sounds so pretty and soft in French ; 
and the doctor left me some sugar powders, or what tasted like sugar 
powders ; and then I was left alone with Janet. 

I dare say it seems very nonsensical to be telling all these little, 
foolish things, but they led towards a great event in my life, which will 
come by-and-by. 

Janet sat beside me with one hand clasped in mine. She read Aurora 
Leigh. I was trying to get asleep, and contented myself meanwhile 
with watching my friend. She had beautiful hair, and the most 
exquisite mouth I ever saw, with lovely, white, almond-shaped teeth. 
Her eyes were gray, and very pretty when she was gay, or even sad ; 
but when she was angry or scornful I did not like them. Her nose was 
large, but well shaped, her complexion indifferent. She had large, 
beautiful hands, with perfect pink nails and white crescent shapes at 
the base. Her hands gave you almost as much insight into her 
character as her face, they were so firm, and tender, and relentless- 
looking. She stepped scornfully, with a motion that disdained the 
earth, and her head was nearly always thrown slightly back, like a stag 
at bay. 

She got her writing-desk presently, and I asked with privileged imper- 
tinence : ‘“‘ Who are you going to write to, Janet?” 

“To May first, to tell her I am not coming till you are better, and 
afterwards to Malcolm.” 

Malcolm was her only brother, who was studying at Heidelberg. 

“Oh, Janet! don’t be nonsensical,” said I, fretfully. “I’m not a bit 
ill. It was only papa’s going, and standing in the sun that did it. I 
want you to start off to-morrow morning. Promise me, won’t you?” 

“ Don’t fash yourself,” said Janet quietly, commencing to write. “I 
generally mean what I say.” 

She dispatched her two letters, and then came back to my side. 

That night she slept with me. Part of the time I lay in her arms. I 
dreamed that I was in heaven and saw my mother, and then she turned 
somehow into Janet, as people do in dreams. I awoke myself crying, 
“ Mamma, oh mamma!” Janet drew me closer to her, and I stroked 
her hair and said, “I love you almost as well as though you were my 
very own mamma.” 

“Foolish child!” said Janet; but she kissed my eyes, and I fell 
asleep again. 

It was nothing but a nervous fever after all, though madame wouldn't 
let Daisy or any of the other girls come to me for fear it might be 
something worse. Janet nursed me for four weeks, and then she was 
forced to go before I was able to leave my room. She kissed my eyes 
and mouth, and held me in a long embrace, and said, “ My poor little 
flower, it won't be for long.” ' 
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I clung to her, but did not dare to cry. Janet always hated tears, 
She put my hands down and walked resolutely off, and after that, life 
was very sad for many days. 

The girls were all very kind, and Daisy nearly smothered me with 
fruit and flowers, so glad was she to see me again. 

But Alialia Parys stayed with me more than any of them, because 
she was older, and had no lessons except when she chose, and could 
do just as she pleased ; also because she liked me, I think. 

I would get very homesick for papa, or very heartsick for Janet, and 
then Allalia would play for hours on the little upright piano in my 
room, and that would quiet me. She used to knowa waltz of Chopin’s, 
that she divided off into sections. One part was full of glancing, 
sparkling, lilting measures, and that she used to say was like Daisy, 
who was always such a merry elf; and another part was full of pathetic 
sweetness, with an inexorable undertone of scorn and melancholy, and 
that was Janet ; another part sounded like violets growing, and that she 
said was like me. But I liked Janet’s best of all, it was so grand and 
tender, with something in it that there is in all of Chopin’s best music, 
which words won’t express. 

One night I had been out of my room for about a week, but I was 
very feeble and low-spirited, and a lot of girls had come into the salon 
rouge to chat, as girls will do, and try to cheer me up, when Madame 
came in. 

“ Petite,” she said to me, “ you do not make progress. What is to 
be done?” 

I rose, and threw myself into her kind old arms, and burst into tears, 
Madame soothed me, and petted me, and said: “ You want strength 
more than anything else just now. And you are not going to get it 
here. What can be done?” She patted her forehead meditatively, as 
she always did when anything puzzled her, and then said: “I have it, 
Mrs. Barlow and her daughter go to Ostend the day after to-morrow, 
and you shall go with them ; the sea-bathing will make you well again, 
And Daisy,” added Madame, “ shall accompany you.” 

Mrs. Barlow was a horrible woman, rich, vulgar, and a cockney. 
Indeed, she dropped her “hs” so fast, that Fanny White said she could 
keep one maid continually employed in picking them up for her. She 
had a daughter; a pale, harmless, imbecile creature, who spent her 
time in doing intricate fancy work, and fed on nothing (or almost no- 
thing) but patés. 

This fancy work was her mother’s pride, and the patés her detesta- 
tion. Mother and daughter sat about twenty feet apart in the great 
dining-hall. I have heard that they irritated each other past endurance, 
if in closer proximity. 

Mrs. Barlow would call out in a querulous tone: “ My dear, do ’ave 
some of the soup. I hassure you it’s beautiful.” 
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To which the daughter would rejoin, in a high, harsh key, “ Do be 
quiet, mother. You know I can’t bear soup.” And if spoken to again 
on the score of roast beef, or anything respectably healthy, she would 
reply: “If you ask me again, I’ll get up and leave the table.” 

Her mother would desist with a sigh, and the oft-repeated exclama- 
tion, to any one who might choose to listen : “ She’s breaking the ’art of 
me.” 

At Ostend, people took Daisy and me for her daughters, which was. 
great fun to me, and a great affliction to Daisy, who hated to be 
tacked on to any one else, and always liked to be left to make her own 
impression. But Mrs. Barlow was kind-hearted, spite of her vulgar- 
isms, so I couldn’t find it in my heart to snub her, and we got on very 
well together. 

I suppose sea-bathing at Ostend is just like sea-bathing at any other 
place, but somehow it seemed pleasanter. The bathing-women, fright- 
ful old crones, with cracked, crooning voices, added to the quaintness 
of the surroundings ; and the best of it was, one never knew whether 
one’s neighbour was a milliner or a duchess, and so one was kept in a 
state of delightful uncertainty. 

I remember a magnificent-looking woman, who always appeared in 
the water elaborately got up, with a coquettish little oilskin cap, 
trimmed with crimson bows, on her towering chignon, whose clear blue 
eyes beamed on us through eye-glasses, which I expected every instant 
to see fall off her nose. I thought she must be the Countess of Flan- 
ders at the very least, until somebody told me she was the wife of the 
most flourishing confectioner in Antwerp. 

When I did see the Countess of Flanders, I was very much disap- 
pointed—not but that she is just as pretty, and sweet, and graceful- 
looking as one need be, but both Daisy and I had a childish idea that 
the wife of the king’s brother would be arrayed in velvet and ermine, 
at the very least, summer time though it was. We even acknowledged 
to each other undeveloped notions concerning a small coronet, or some- 
thing equally regal and definite, and were much disappointed when she 
made her appearance in a black walking dress. “Very pretty and 
well-fitting,” said Daisy, patronizingly, as we passed her on the Digue; 


“but alpaca, bah!” 


The Digue, at Ostend, is a high, long, paved walk, protected by stone 
abutments from the encroachments of the sea. Morning, noon, and 
night, I know of no pleasanter promenade. After bathing and dress- 
ing, the ladies havé a fashion of pinning towels about their necks, and 
letting their damp tresses float gracefully, while, with the most perfect 
aplomb, they walk up and down in the sun, chatting to their attendant 
chaperons, or nodding to the cavaliers, who, with an eye-glass stuck in 
their left eye, gaze at them in the insolent foreign fashion which every 
modest, right-minded girl resents as an impertinence. . 
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About four o’clock the band begins to play in the Kursaal, and 
people stay out from wearisome ‘abies d’héte, and have their coffee or 
cognac at the little tables which dot the space immediately in front of 
the Kursaal. And the small, smoky-looking steamer slips from her 
moorings and speeds on her way Londonward. And the moon rises 
slowly, and shines with soft radiance down on the peaceful waves, and 
the music coming faintly to our ears, is transformed into something in- 
effable, consonant with shining moon and reflecting waters. 

Later, we go to a ball—of course chaperoned by Mrs. Barlow, in 
low-necked, apple-green silk, and (horror of horrors) Irish diamonds 
set in bogwood. 

It is edifying to know that we are witnessing the gyrations of counts 
and countesses, lords and ladies, barristers’ wives and barristers’ daugh- 
ters, with here and there a sprinkling of lower-class individuals ; but 
Daisy and I having been so egregiously disappointed once, do not even 
venture to air our opinions to each other. Once a little French dandy 
approached Daisy, and in the light, continental fashion—which permits 
any gentleman to ask any lady to dance with him, no matter if they 
have never met before, and makes it perfectly proper that the lady 
should accept—held out his hands towards her for a waltz. 

“‘ Merci,” said Daisy, sternly, and the little Frenchman retired in evi- 
dent discomfiture. 

“Mais, mon enfant,” whispered an elderly lady to our left, ‘‘vous 
savez cest le Marquis ad’ HH—.” 

“ Ca ne fait rien,” said Daisy. “Je ne lui connais pas.” The poor 
woman shrugged her shoulders and sank back in her seat, as who 
should say, ‘‘ Gracious Heavens ! whom do these English girls consider 
good enough for them to dance with?” 

All watering places have this in common—that the part of the town 
out of sight and sound of the waves, is stale, flat, and unprofitable. A 
‘ few Flemish girls in their quaint dress, sat in the broad sunlight at the 
corners of the streets, plying their bobbins in the manufacture of some 
peculiar coarse lace of local celebrity; but otherwise, Ostend is not 
exceptional. 

We took a long walk one day to visit a quaint old church, where 
Leopold I. had erected a splendid monument to his second wife. It is 
not generally known (certainly not out of Belgium) that he treated her 
with neglect and cruelty, and that the so-considered brave and noble 
husband of the lamented Princess Charlotte died a miserly, unloved, 
vicious old man—but so it is. Time passed on. I grew very well and 
strong, and Daisy quite rosy, and as Mrs, Barlow was about to return 
to London, we-appointed a day on which to go back to Bruxelles. It 
was arranged that Nathalie, Madame’s maid, should be sent for us, as 
Mrs. Barlow and her daughter intended going to London by steamer, 
in preference to the Calais and Dover route. 
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Bruges isn’t very far from Ostend, and Daisy and I planned to coax 
Nathalie into letting us stop there an hour on our way back, in order to 
see the celebrated belfry. 

The day of our departure arrived; the trunks were packed, Nathalie 
in readiness, and we about to take the eleven o’clock train, when we 
were suddenly seized with a violent desire to have one more plunge 
into the sparkling surf. We dragged good-natured Mrs. Barlow with 
us, thrust her into one charrette, and hurried ourselves into another, 
and were soon plunging, and laughing, and choking after the graceful 
fashion of bathers in general. Mrs. Barlow got tired before we did, 
and left us. Daisy and I lingered a little, as people are apt to do the 
last time, and then retraced our steps hurriedly to our charrette. Ar- 
rived at what I thought was ours, Daisy said dubiously : “ This doesn’t 
Jook like it,” 

“Nonsense,” I rejoined, not giving her a chance to say more; “of 
course it’s it,” and I pulled open the door. I wonder that I didn’t faint 
then ; I wonder that I don’t faint every time I think of it. There stood 
a handsome, stylish, dignified-looking young gentleman, who had evi- 
dently dressed himself leisurely after his bath, and was putting the 
finishing touches to his necktie. 

What I looked I don’t know; what I felt I can’t express; what I 
said very soberly was—“I beg your pardon, sir, I have made a 
mistake.” 

The dignified-looking gentleman bowed politely, without moving 
a muscle of his face, as though quite accustomed to having his sacred 
privacy intruded on by young ladies in dripping bathing-suits. In all my 
confusion, I noticed that something in his expression looked strangely 
familiar, and the glimmer of his eye seemed to say half comically, 
half compassionately, “It’s nothing. You needn’t mind me.” 

Daisy and I moved away in awful silence, and it presently transpired 
that neither of us had remembered to take the number of our charrette. 
We were both certain that it contained three figures, and then we fell 
out, Daisy contending that the first was a 3, while I said it was a 2. 
Then we met on the common ground of an o in the centre, and quar- 
relled again over the last figure, which I was sure was a nine, and 
Daisy was sure wasn’?. 

We raced up and down, hand in hand, from one end of the line of 
charrettes to the other. We gazed pensively at all numbers containing 
three figures, and still more pensively at all numbers containing three 
figures the centre one of which was ano. We stood still and were 
stared at, we walked about in the shallow water and were stared at. 
We shivered in our dripping garments; and then time passed on, and 
the mid-day sun smote us with his strength. The mid-day sun, and at 
eleven o’clock we were to have been on our way! O Bruges! 
Presently, Mrs. Barlow, who must have had the patience of Job 
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and the meekness of Moses, or else a long snooze (and I have never 
been quite certain which), appeared at the door of her charrette, throw- 
ing her eyes about in search of us. 

We rushed to her like Noah’s dove to the ark, and like it were 
drawn in exhausted. She had the vehicle driven up on dry land, 
descended from it, prepared to help us practically, and then the fun 
commenced. 

Like all vulgar people, Mrs. Barlow thought that if foreigners did 
not understand the English language, all that was necessary was to yell 
at them till they did. She attacked the person who came handiest, 
who happened to be a mild-faced, gray moustached Frenchman, calmly 
smoking the inevitable cigar. 

“My good man, my good man,” shrieked she, “ my young ladies 
have lost their charrette. Won't you tell the proprietor I want to speak 
to him about it?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders (Daisy and I were watching 
the proceedings through closed blinds) and answered politely, “Je ne 
comprends pas f Anglais, madame.” 

“But, my good man, my young ladies have lost their charrette,” 
shrieked Mrs. Barlow louder than ever—so loudly that a crowd began to 


collect. 
The Frenchman, evidently thinking she was crazy, uttered an im- 


patient “Sapristi !” and moved rapidly away. 


Mrs. Barlow clamoured, and yelled, and grew red in the face, and 
the crowd augmented rapidly, so that matters grew more annoying 
every instant, until a young lady came forward and proffered her assist- 
ance. Her brilliant idea was that Daisy and I should remain in our 
present quarters until all the claimed charre¢ies should be drawn up from 
the sea, when, of course, the one remaining would be ours. This pro- 
posal Mrs, Barlow rejected with scorn, and the confusion grew more 
painful, and perplexing, and public every instant. 

Daisy and I, in our dripping garments and enforced seclusion, 
laughed till we cried over the horrible ludicrousness of the situation, 
and then, as matters grew more and more desperate, cried till we laughed 
again. In this strait appeared on the scene the young gentleman on 
whose privacy we had so unwittingly intruded. Hearing Mrs. Bar- 
low’s oft-repeated exclamations, and coupling them with what he had 
himself witnessed an hour before, he evidently appreciated matters at 
a glance. 

A little English common sense, combined with some F rench g grammar, 
in a short space accomplished wonders. The proprietor was discovered, 
an inventory of our wardrobe taken, the bathing-women sent in various 
directions, the crowd scattered to the right about, the charrette found, 
and we helped into it by our K.D.D. (Knight of Distressed Damsels), 
as Daisy dubbed him. ; 
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Oh! the deliciousness of being properly dressed once more ! 

As Daisy tucked up her abundant hair, and arrayed herself nattily, 
she exclaimed, “I’m glad people are such guys in their bathing- 
dresses. Surely no one would know us again. And I hope—oh! I 
hope that horrid, hateful man isn’t outside there watching for us.” 

“T don’t think he’s a bit horrid or hateful,” I said severely, “J 
think he’s very nice to take so much trouble, But for all that I never 
want to see or hear of him again.” 

Sure enough, though, there he was, talking to Mrs. Barlow. As 
we came down the little steps, he walked toward us in the most pro- 
voking, calm, cool, unconscious way, and said, as if we were infants : 
“T have ordered coffee and cognac for you in the hotel opposite, and 
you must go over and drink it instantly, and then take a quick walk in 
the sun to prevent your catching cold. Oh! indeed you must,” he con- 
tinued firmly, as we demurred. “And I’m sure your mother agrees 
with me,” looking for assent to Mrs. Barlow. 

Daisy collapsed at the words “ your mother,” and we both reluctantly 
swallowed the hot, bitter dose. And then the wretch actually walked 
us to an unfrequented part of the Digue, aided and abetted by Mrs. 
Barlow, and there, seizing each of us by the hand, started us on a 
brisk run. I am ashamed of myself when I think of it; I hate the 
whole thing; I blush myself to death over it. But then Daisy is a 
little girl, after all, and I’m sure I looked like one, and it can’t be 
helped. 

For all I felt so annoyed, I couldn’t resist saying, “I’m very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you have taken, sir,” as we bade our 
K.D.D. good-by at the hotel door. 

“God bless you, my dear child,” he said heartily ; “I hope you 
won't either of you take cold.” And he lifted his hat, and was gone. 

We bade kind, good-natured, vulgar Mrs. Barlow good-by, and took 
the four o’clock train for Bruxelles, and slid through Bruges, seeing 
the belfry tower in the distance. 

Next week most of the girls came back to school, and with them my 
darling, darling Janet. We all went to work at music and French 
harder than ever, and time passed very swiftly till November. 

In November papa came, and that was delightful. My dear, hand- 
some, generous papa. All through the winter he stayed at the Hdétel 
de France, and coaxed Madame into letting a lot of girls go round 
with us every week to dine with him, with Madame or Miss Marie ta 
play propriety—oh! of course, one has to do that in Belgium, you 
know. And then in the evening he would take us to the opera. 

So time passed, and the Christmas holidays came before we knew 
where we were, and, oh! what fun we had. The girls hunted Madame 
from one end of the house to the other, and finally penned her in a 
’ corner, and clamoured en masse for three nights of opera, and when 
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that was granted, for permission to speak English the whole week ; and 
when that was acceded to, for something else which I have now 
forgotten. And when she laughingly refused and ran away, they 
rushed for poor little Miss Josephine, the housekeeper, and besieged 
her, until she made unlimited concessions as to chocolate, patés, and 
the like. 

“Do they do this sort of thing often?” I asked of Allalia Parys, 
wonderingly. 

“Oh! yes, every year. It’s an old custom of the school, and grows 
quite tedious when you have witnessed it as many times as I have.” 

Christmas Eve all the girls appeared in the long dining-hall arrayed 
in calico dresses and bib aprons, with coquettish little white caps on 
their heads, prepared to be initiated into the mysteries of making plum- 
pudding, sorting currants, stoning raisins, and the like. 

Daisy had on a short skirt and sack belted at the waist. A frilled 
cap, surmounted by an immense, quaint-looking bonnet, such as are 
worn by Welsh cooks, completed her comical attire. She would settle 
at nothing, but flew round with a rolling-pin in her hands, threatening 
dire vengeance to any who should be caught eating raisins or perpetra- 
ting any small theft of any kind. 

Janet was in the sa/on with her brother Malcolm, who had just 
arrived from Heidelberg, and whose advent I was awaiting with some 
trepidation. Papa was with Madame and Monsieur Jouret. It was 
one of the institutions of the school that the Christmas plum pudding 
should be made with great ceremony, and that each individual in the 
house, from Madame down to the scullion, should stir the pudding-stick 
round the pudding three times, else some terrible ill-luck would befall 
all who partook of it. 

Everything being in readiness, we all awaited the arrival of Madame 
to inaugurate the ceremony. She came, and with her monsieur and 
papa, and behind them Janet and 

“Gracious heavens !” said Daisy, “ it’s our K.D.D.” And so it was. 

Janet was so excessively fastidious, and so much older than Daisy 
or I, that we had never told her of our ludicrous adventure at Ostend. 
So that when we discovered that the gentleman who had so gallantly 
assisted us there was none other than the brother Malcolm of whonr 
we had heard much, and who had doubtless heard much of us, we were 
covered with confusion. Escape was impossible. 

Madame began stirring the pudding, and papa seized Janet's atten- 
tion, so the introduction was postponed a few moments. At least I 
was beginning to hope so. But no, Mr. Frew looked about the room, 
recognized us, and, drawing near, said, as though we had parted yester- 
day : “ You didn’t take cold then, after all. I was afraid you might be 
suffering from a wasting cough by this time.” 

The words were bantering, and the tone kind. I did not dare lift 
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my eyes, but, stoning phantom raisins with my fingers, I answered fal- 
teringly, “ No.” 

“TI trust your mamma is quite well,” he continued, turning to Daisy. 

In her wrath at continually having Mrs. Barlow taken for our 
mother, I know not what impulsively rude answer she might have made 
had not Janet just then approached. A dark flush of anger covered 
her face for a moment as she found her brother conversing with us with 
apparent ease. 

“‘T was not aware that you had the honour of an acquaintance with 
my little friends, Malcolm,” said she. 

“Nor have I, and am impatiently awaiting your leisure for an intro- 
duction.” 

“The ceremony seems somewhat superfluous in this case, since you 
appear to have been carrying on a conversation some time without it.” 

Janet spoke angrily. According to her severe etiquette, her brother 
had been guilty of great rudeness in speaking to us without an introduc- 
tion, and Daisy and I of great impropriety in replying. Of course, she 
knew nothing of the peculiar circumstances of our meeting in Ostend, 
supposing that her brother had seen us for the first time that night. 

I was frightened. I had often seen the girls cowering before Janet’s 
well-merited sarcasm and rebuke, but me she had always treated with 
the most perfect gentleness. 

Mr. Frew endured his sister’s anger with the utmost sang froid. He 
seemed to understand the true state of affairs in an instant, and said 
pleasantly: ‘‘ Ah! these are your little friends, are they? Well, I am 
very glad to meet them again. I suppose you don’t know that I had 
the honour of forming their acquaintance at Ostend, last summer.” 

“‘T was not aware of the fact,” said Janet, coldly. 

“Don’t be angry,” I found courage to say. ‘Mr. Frew was very 
kind to us when we were in great annoyance last summer.” 

Thereupon Malcolm drew such a comical, kind, graceful picture of 
our adventure at Ostend, that papa, monsieur, and Madame, who had 
joined the group by this time, quite enjoyed the recital of our past and 
present discomfiture. 

Janet smiled occasionally, but seemed cold and distrait: the girls 
meanwhile had stirred the pudding and departed. I was glad enough 
to give my twirls, and, pleading some excuse, to get up-stairs and to 
bed. Being subservient to the rules like all the rest of the scholars, 
Daisy and I could do this without appearing rude, though I think that 
by stretching a point we might have remained up till all hours that 
night. I was glad to get by myself, however. Janet was evidently 
angry with me, and the day which began so happily ended in tears, 

Christmas morning rose bright and beautiful. I lay awake a long 
time pondering on the vexations of the night before, and then Janet 
woke up too, in her sweetest mood. Kissing me she said, ‘“‘A merry 
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Christmas to you, my darling.” As she ignored her brother’s name, so 
did I. We chatted merrily all through breakfast, and after that we 
went to church. There Janet sat through the service with my hand in 
hers. She never did this unless she were very pleased or happy, and I, 
knowing surely that she was no more angry with me, was very content. 
I loved Janet better than any one in the world, but I knew she was 
peculiar. When she glowered one must be sad, and when she brightened 
one must be merry. I have seen her change the aspect of a whole 
roomful in five minutes, either to mirth or sadness, by the very magne- 
tism of her presence. How then could I help being influenced by it ? 

At night we had, first a supper, and then a ball in the dancing-salon 
generally appropriated to Madame Delcampo and her pupils. This 
latter was rather a one-sided affair. Only a few married gentlemen were 
allowed—special exception being made in favour of Malcolm Frew. 
And by the special grace of papa’s presence, I was allowed to dance 
with him. 

Yes, his face looked familiar even at Ostend, and no wonder, for he 
was very like Janet. The same features and general expression, with 
over all a warmer tone—a man to be more widely loved as a man, than 
Janet asa woman. Let me recall the subtle difference I found that 
night and have found since. 

Janet’s heart is not expansive. It is her nature to love but very few. 
Two or three, perhaps a half-dozen, might approach the citadel of in- 
terior tenderness during the course of a long life, and after due testing, 
one or two might enter in. Her sister and brother were hers by natural 
ties, to be loved as naturally as her own soul. But after that she loved 
me as a child, a simple, credulous, loving child, and beyond me, no 
one. 

Let me state a fact just here, though ; I was beginning to discover 
with thrills of hope and fear that shook me with their intensity, that 
papa was seeking Janet for his wife and my mother. I was beginning to 
trust that she would one day love him, because she was so excessively 
haughty and Aazteful—I must say it—/ateful in his presence, and papa 
was so very gentle and patient with her. And to let Janet be disagree- 
able to you, and to be very sweet and gentle with her, was the surest 
way of winning her heart. Malcolm was different. Giving you all the 
benefit of later experience, I found that every one loved him. Genial, 
and sunny, and masterful, who could help it? But then Malcolm loved 
every one, and whoso reigned in his heart must sit on a divided throne. 

Papa danced with Janet as much as she would let him, which, to be 
sure, wasn’t a great deal. The girls all looked very pretty and very 
merry, and late in the evening the ball broke up, leaving behind a vague 
impression of content. The breaking up was so odd, so at variance 
with all English notions, that I really must describe it. 

Madame had appeared all the evening, magnificent in ruby velvet, 
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satin, point lace, and diamonds. At two o'clock she retired to her 
dressing-room adjoining the grand salon, and presently emerged arrayed 
in a sumptuous white dressing-gown, and bowing gracefully and saying, 
“ Bon soir, mesdames—Bon soir, messieurs,”’ she thus gave us our congé, 
and once more departed. 

My story is growing so much longer than I intended, that I must 
hasten to its end. The winter passed and the spring came on, and it 
was arranged that after the Concours (the annual musical examination 
of the school) papa should take Daisy and me a tour through Switzer-. 
land, and thus homeward. 

I was not glad—days slipping by, and papa’s handsome face growing 
sad as he found his wooing did not prosper, and Janet wearing away 
from me. I practised diligently, and the Concours came, and Janet 
carried off every honour, and Daisy and I were duly praised for our 
progress, and on the morrow we would be gone, and my heart was 
breaking. 

Another manly heart was nearly breaking, too, I think. Janet was 
standing by the window, watching the beautiful sunset off the hills of 
Chateau Beaumont. (We were at Madame’s country place now, just 
seven miles out of Bruxelles. The school always went there from April 
to October, though I think I have forgotten to tell you this before.) 
Surrounded by the professors, who nearly adored her musical genius, she 
tossed them 4on mofs in French or English, with her eyes looking sad 
and tender, and far away. 

Papa approached the group, and said, “Come, Miss Frew, you are 
looking weary from your exertions, and a turn by the lake will do you 
good,” 

Papa’s voice had a ring of command in it that he very rarely allowed 
to be heard, and much to my amazement, Janet obeyed him unques- 
tioningly. 

Too heartsick to mingle with the other girls, I slipped out of the 
house, and down an unfrequented side-path to a grassy bank, too far 
away from the house, as I supposed, for molestation. 

There I sat, absorbed in sorrowful thoughts, until aroused by ap- 
proaching feet. It was Janet and my father. The sunset shone on their 
faces, and something beside the sunset transfigured them with its 
radiance. 

“Violet,” said my father, “ I have brought you a new mother,” and in 
a moment I was folded in Janet’s tender arms, at rest. 
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T was years ago, although I remember as it were but yesterday. A 
fearful fever had been raging in the town, and my parents had both 
fallen asleep in one day, both been buried in one grave. They said I 
had it lightly. I do not remember being ill at all; I only remember 
praying to die. How could I live? what had J to live for? and then 
Lucy would try to quiet me, and Dr. Rhodes come in, draw his chair 
by the side of the bed, take my hand, and in his own peculiar way talk 
to me till I had no will to oppose him. Nothing to do but to obey. 
Then he would lay his hand on my forehead, and the veins that had 
knotted up like tangled whip-cords binding my temples would smooth 
out perceptibly, and sleep, quiet and refreshing, steal over me, while 
the doctor would tell Lucy what she must do; that as soon as I was 
able I must -go into the country ; it would never do for me to stay 
there. : 

“She will never get well, with all these mementoes of her parents 
constantly in her presence. She must be roused from this state, or 
there is no hope.” And I, half asleep and half awake, but quiet as long 
as the doctor was talking, would firmly resolve never to go; I did not 
want to get well; I did not mean to. But what was my resolve to his 
firm, strong will? his will, that so completely mastered mine; and 
however much I might determine in his absence not to do, that very 
thing I was led to do readily, if he said so. 

Therefore it was not surprising, perhaps, that one morning, after I had 
begun to sit up, I felt myself wrapped very carefully in numberless 
shawls and blankets, and then Lucy took me in her arms to the carriage, 
where Dr. Rhodes received me. There, nestled away among the 
cushions, he drew me up to him tenderly, laid my head on his shoulder, 
and talked me to sleep ; while Lucy sat on the front seat, and tried to be 
very staid and dignified as she listened to the way and manner in which 
I must sleep, eat, and take exercise. 

After a drive of about two hours we stopped at the entrance of a 
charming place; the great bronze gates swung open, and the carriage 
wound along the gravelled way, and passed on to where the syringa 
bushes were loaded with their creamy blossoms; past the fountain 
throwing its diamond spray over the japonicas, camelias, and pearly- 
hued lilies; the gleaming of statuary seen through the rifts of green leaves, 
while an endless variety of flowers and fruits nodded their welcome. 
Up to this time I had not even asked where we were going. We were 
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going from home had been my only thought ; where had not troubled 
me at all. Just as this question was beginning to tax my brain the car- 
tiage stopped. I had only time to see that the house was large, with 
gables and turrets, and pointed roof, and that it covered an immense 
stretch of ground, with a verandah of trellis-work covered with vines, 
roses, and honeysuckle. 

** A beautiful place,” I mentally ejaculated, as a sweet-browed woman 
bent over me, her good, motherly face shaded by a little lace cap, with 
bits of pink ribbon, and long, flowing lappets, while the light in her 
calm blue eye went to my heart like a ray of sunshine. 

“T have brought my little patient, Mrs. Moore; Lucy will take care 
of her, and breathing the atmosphere of your home will revive her better 
than any medicine of mine.” And the doctor seated me on the sofa, 
while Mrs. Moore put her arms about me just as my own mother used 
to, and said quietly: 

“IT used to know your mother when she was a little girl, my dear ; 
I am very glad the doctor has brought you to me.” The tears were in 
my eyes, while hers dripped over my face, and from that moment there 
was a warm feeling in my heart for the gentle woman who had promised 
the doctor to do all in her power to make me well again. 

Those were happy autumn days, lying there in the shade of the trees, 
and looking out on to the sea, filled as it was with great steamers, 
beautiful brigs, and graceful schooners ; a picture-gallery, with nothing 
stationary, save the great black hulls in the distance. 

But if Mrs. Moore’s house was large, it had no empty rooms; on 
account of my being an invalid, I was not introduced to the inmates 
all at once. Mrs. Holmes, a young widow, was the first one that I re- 
member ; beautiful she was not, but there was a look in her great brown 
eyes, a tone in her voice that went to my heart at once, for it told me 
that she had suffered, and I felt a nearness, a sudden out-leaping of affec- 
tion that joy never gives. 

Mrs. Holmes was accompanied by her daughter, a little girl of ten or 
eleven years. Her hair, just the colour of a ripe hazel-nut, was put 
away from a forehead not high but full, and with blue branching veins 
in the temples: her eyes, in hue just like her hair, were beautiful, but 
with a dreamy look as if she were trying to fathom something too hard 
for her; she had a rich, creamy complexion, pale except when she 
spoke ; then the red came in waves. The child had her governess, a 
good, practical woman, who, as I grew stronger, used not unfrequently 
to let me lean upon her arm, while Lucy supported me on the other 
side, and told me stories of her home, of the green, dewy hills that 
cradled the little village where she was born’; where one could walk at 
their ease, hearing nothing but the soft, continuous flowing of brooks, 
the hum of insects, and the gentle tones of the wind through the leaves ; 
only these and the singing of birds, and the lowing of the cows in the 
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pasture, and the crowing of the cocks as they called to each other from 
the distant farm-yards. 

My father had been from home, and this was, perhaps, the chief 
reason why I was so glad when Miss Young would talk to me in this 
strain. Besides these ladies, there was Miss Jervis, a niece of Mrs. 
Moore, and the belle of the neighbourhood, a beautiful girl, with rolling 
waves of fair hair, splendid in azure silk that changed to silver, and a 
great cape of white velvet with dropping buttons of carbuncle ; a superb 
woman, a witty, gracious woman—a woman that turned all hearts, yet 
kept herself cold as ice. 

How I disliked her, this woman, with all the fascination of manner, 
the sweetest smile, and softest speech, and still without a heart! Oh, 
I didn’t know her then, Madeline Jervis ; without a heart? she was 
all heart, and that was the reason why she seemed so cold and unfeel- 
ing. Her heart was pre-occupied, filled, inhabited. She could not help 
being beautiful, fascinating, queenly ; but she could not open the door 
of her heart, for its owner had gone away ; neither did she wish anybody 
to enter till he returned ; she knew that sometime he would come, and 
this made her cheerful, happy—and still, seemingly cold. I said I dis- 
liked her, and so I did; but as I grew able to join them in their rides, 
walks, and moonlight excursions on the shore, a strange fascination 
crept over me, and I was never happier than when walking by her side, 
hearing her talk in that racy, piquant manner so becoming to her; the 
peculiar light in her large, melancholy hazel eyes—eyes full of lustre ; 
the soft, dark, golden skin; the faintly-impinged cheek ; the scarlet lip, 
the whole colouring of the face ; and then a carelessness about her, the 
grace, the abandon of a little child. 

I remember one evening, the sunset light was so low upon the sea 
that it left nothing there but a great golden highway. Miss Jervis pro- 
posed a stroll by the water’s edge, Lucy brought my cloak, and Miss 
Jervis let Mr. Weston wrap her shawl close about her, and they walked 
on a few steps in advance, Mr. Weston talking in a low, earnest strain, 
while it seemed to me Miss Jervis grew colder, more fearfully beautiful ; 
the moonbeams that danced upon the waves leaped up, and sparkled 
en her dress, and in her hair, but to all his words of passionate entreaty, 
that I was sure from his manner he was uttering, she said nothing; his 
words only reached her ear, they could not touch her heart. At length 
she made a gesture of impatience, and came and seated herself on the 
wooden seat where Miss Young, Lily, and I had ensconced ourselves, 
while Mr. Weston went striding up and down before us, sometimes 
stopping, and looking down upon the white hands folded in her lap ; 
almost as much in his silence as in another man’s speech. Still, she did 
not notice it. Her manner, full of an airy sparkle, as though she lived 
in some buoyant atmosphere, and still, it seemed to me an effort, as 
though she would have much preferred sitting there on the sands and 
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dreaming of something long ago. Why I thought this then I hardly 
know ; it was long afterwards that I learned the truth, and knew what 
gave the far-away look in those unfathomed eyes. 

It was the week that I was going home. Dr. Rhodes had been there, 
and given his consent ; besides, the winter was coming on, and’ I longed 
so much to see the old rooms. Mr. Weston had been talking of going 
to Paris, Miss Jervis was sitting before the piano dallying with the keys. 
Some measure was singing in her memory, some old, sweet tune she 
seemed to hear, some words once spoken resounded again. 

The light was soft, and softer in the room, the air was like the 
suspended bloom of a plum, a wind came wandering in, heavy with 
the breath of flowers, and from the fairy fingers trilled out a faint, 
bewitching melody that was little more than the murmuring air itself ; 
a silver cord might shake so in the wind, a bell might prolong its 
vibrant undulation, tone after tone having pealed out in joy-bells or for 
midnight chimes ; the faint waves rustle so along the shore ; a honeyed, 
doubtful music, but a soul upbuoyed its: passion ; was it some chorus 
rising out of the sparkling water? the echo of a song sung by the 
nymphs who live in coral caves? or was it but the pining of a heart for 
other days? Whatever it was I could not help folding my arms about 
the singer, and as I pressed my lips to hers I felt the tears rolling over 
the white face and falling on the ivory keys. 

“ Have I troubled you, Miss Jervis? Indeed I am very sorry; I 
had no thought you could be unhappy,” and I drew back. 

“You have not troubled me, child.” She put her hands on either 
side my face while her kisses crowded to my lips. Then turning her 
dark eye full upon me, she said, “ Do you believe in presentiments, 


Olive?” 
“A something that tells us when anything unusual is to happen 


to us?” 

“Ves, that is it; the shadowing of our joy or grief before it comes.” 

“From a little child I have always known when anything was 
coming to me sufficiently long before it came to become accustomed to 
it ; nothing that happened has ever surprised me.” 

“T thought so,” and she drew my arm within her own, and we walked’ 
out into the silver pathway the moon was making. Then after a little 
silence—“ Don’t you think, Olive, that God is nearer to us sometimes 
than at others? that you can speak to Him freely, and He answers at 
once? You know about my father, Olive ?” 

“ Miss Lester told me that your father was a captain, that his vessel 
was shipwrecked and the crew lost.” 

“Ves, that was the story; everybody believes it, but I do not. I 
know that my father will come back again ; and there was another with 
him, Philip Atkinson, to whom I was to have been married. It is three 
years since the ship sailed, but I know they will come. I try sometimes 
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to think otherwise, but Philip’s face always: looks at me so reproachfully, 
seeming to reprove me for my unfaithfulness; this is why I am termed 
so cold and hollow-hearted, Olive ; but I can’t help it, I know they will 
both come.” And her eye led me up the dark, hollow sky, where shone 
but a handful of stars, and one great. planet blazed down the purple 
depths, ploughing up a wake of light behind it. 

Poor Miss Jervis! and she was cherishing this deep love for the 
absent all the time that I had thought her cold and heartless. My 
tears fell on the soft hand that clasped mine. 

“Are you crying, Olive? Do you think this impossible?” said she. 

“ Possible, certainly, but I was thinking whether it was probable in 
this case.” 

“Yes ; they will both come.” And she went on to tell me‘of the 
many incidents in her childhood, all of which had been mirrored out to 
her so that she was prepared to meet thém. 

The moon had gone beyond a cloud, the pathway of silver was gone; 
we turned and entered the house. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted. Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Holmes 
reading the evening papers, Miss Lester and Lily having a game of 
chess, while the gentlemen were scattered about discussing the all- 
absorbing question of politics, and the probabilities of the coming 
election. The moonlight lay white on the water again, and the foliage 
of the trees looked mottled with silver, while their shadows lay under- 
neath in great black flakes. From along range of clouds just visible 
above the western horizon, flashes of lightning kept leaping out; the 
reading gradually passed into talking, and the political bias soon 
merged into the small talk most acceptable in the drawing-room. 

Again the livid flash, only to be followed by the startling, crashing 
thunder, flash after flash, and the whole artillery of heaven seemed to 
be collected into one place, while the long, deep, guttural thunder 
reverberated along the shore, and the lurid flashes brought into bold 
relief each cord, and spar, and mast rising out of the black hulls on the 
water. 

There was a nameless fascination in the storm, and one by one the 
rooms were deserted, the lights were partially extinguished, and all 
with faces more or less white with fear collected on the sheltered side of 
the verandah, looking out upon the Bay so lately sleeping under the 
silver moonbeams. Now the waters were leaping up like some mad- 
dened monster, intent on his prey. In a moment it came again, the 
terrific lightning, and deep, guttural thunder, and again a minute gun at 
sea, Eagerly they looked, straining their eyes out into the darkness, 
for the flashes. of light blinded them, but nothing except gray mist was 
to be seen ; the wind struck the long, low stonehouse planted out there on 
the reef, eddied, mounted, and rushed on; the rain rushed with it, and 
all the sounds of the tempest; the very light from the light-house 
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tower that stood far out seemed to be stripped off and off in broad 
flakes and patches, like split fragments of chrysolite and beryl. Dimly 
could they descry great towering giants of billows leaping this way and 
that, flinging forth and falling in shooting storms of spray ; white acres of 
foam rose over the darkness and dispelled themselves in powdered 
blast ; huge columns were flashing up and winking; the backs of long 
breakers, gored and torn, plunged their angry masses of foam-flecked 
billows, with a deafening roar. 

Suddenly, all was wrapped in the blackness of death; night and 
annihilation shut down over the world; no ray, no glimmer, the inde- 
scribable din and echoes of the night, broke all about; the great sea 
seemed to be rolling overhead with a weight of darkness and tumult; 
the light had gone out! and still more terrible through the murk the 
minute guns boomed on. 

Once more there was a vivid flash, and then a terrific peal; a huge 
ship with masts and cordage brought out distinctly. Would she ever 
anchor? could she live through such a gale? Closer and closer drew 
that little group, while Miss Jervis held my hand with the grip of the 
dying. 

Again the whole sea was lit up. Oh, the ship was still there, and two 
men were seen coming over the side and swinging themselves down 
into a small boat, and then pulling for the shore. Would they ever 
reach it? What daring, to think of riding the billows in such a shell! 
What is it Miss Jervis expects, as she strains her eyes to catch but a 
glimpse of the frail bark. 

Again that lurid glare, followed by a tremendous crash, as though 
the whole artillery of heaven had spent itself; while the little boat could 
just be seen, the two men still there, battling manfully to keep her from 
being submerged, while the wind and the driving sleet leapt up into our 
faces; for by this time we were down to the very edge of the water, 
Miss Jervis still clinging to me, all her thoughts and feelings concen- 
trated on one object. Then a fierce, wild cry broke from her lips 
—‘ Oh, will no one save them?” and she tore away from my grasp, 
out into the surf where a little pleasure boat was tossing up and 
down. 

“Let me go,” as a strong arm was flung around her—“ Let me go; 
it is my father and Philip; I knew they were coming,” while the sharp 
flashing, and fading gleams, the gray haze, shining scud, and flying 
foam wreaths magnified her into something supernatural. 

And then I perceived this man had a long staff, and great coils of 
rope, and another rope wound round his waist, and held by clusters of 
half dressed hands, a shadowy throng that seemed suddenly to have 
come out of the darkness. Then another man, still larger, taller, 
caught up Miss Jervis and gave her into the care of a murky group, 
while strange cries came now upon the wind, sad, wild sounds, and in 
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a lull, when the listening storm also held its breath, I seemed to hear 
the cries of drowning men. 

What followed I hardly know; all my thoughts, will, heart, swung 
there in the blackness, as I saw these two men plunge into the sea, the 
rope payed out by these black, shadowy hands. ‘Twice, thrice had I 
seen them plunged among the waves, that tossed them lightly back in 
cruel play, then again they were lost, an instant—-but what eternities do 
some instants compress ! 

The great lantern swung round its swift, shifting glare, and ghastly in 
the green lustre of the ray a face gleamed up on the sands; a ghastly, 
pale face, the water dripping from the hair; then another ; while the 
stalwart swimmers staggered along, and were caught by those on shore ; 
and the breakers dashed and hissed as they sucked down sand and 
weed, roaring, and still climbing up the bank as though maddened at 
the loss of their prey. 

The next I knew we were in the boat-house, and Dr. Rhodes and 
Madeline Jervis were bending over me. 

“Was it real? was it? Did they come?” it was all I could say; 
while the joy in her face, the light in her eye burned down into my 
soul, and I knew that Captain Jervis and Philip Atkinson were both 
there. 


PIB RES 


A REMINISCENCE. 


I REMEMBER it all, how the spicy breeze 

Blew up from the forests of date and palm, 
And the bird that sang in the lotus-trees 

Had folded its scarlet wings. What a calm 
Hung over the sea, and the dusky waves 

Beat low on the pearly, milk-white shore, 
As we fancy far down in ocean caves, 

Bright footsteps beat on the emerald floor. 


A cloud as light as a snowy dove 
Sailed into the sunset’s brilliancy, 
And we listened rapt to the song of love 
The bulbul sang on a banyan tree. 
And he said, ‘‘ Dear love, at last my own, 
There is not another on earth so fair ;” 
And he took the pomegranate flowers that shone 
Like drops of flame in my jetty hair. 
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Then he called me his darling, his wayward child, 

And kissed my fingers one by one, 
And I worshipped him then with a passion wild, 

As the Persian worships the glorious sun. 
And I cannot tell how the anger came 

That raged like a demon in my breast— 
But I think of it now with a flush of shame, 

How I filled my life with this mad unrest. 


Then bitter words from my passionate lips, 
Fell fast in a shower of withering scorn, 
That followed him as a pirate ship 
Might follow the rosy light of morn: 
Then I turned and fled, and we never met 
Since I left him there ’neath the cocoa’s shade, 
But the ghost of a pitiful sad regret 
Has followed, where’er my feet have strayed. 


Oh! beautiful yet as a poet’s dream, 
Is that tropical isle far over the sea, 
Where I sat with my love and watched the gleam 
Of a scarlet wing in the lotus-tree ; 
But I see no longer the groves of palm, 
Or the cloud as light as a snowy dove, 
And feel no more the air of balm, 
Or list to the bulbul’s song of love. 
And Iam alone. Ah! I shattered my heart 
When I left him—and sadder than all is this, 
That my own hand tore love’s chain apart, 
And dashed from my lips the cup of bliss. 





